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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 


George the Third, his Court, and Family. 
London, 1820,-8vo. 2 vols, 


This is a pleasing well written bio- 
graphical compendium of the events of 
the late long and interesting reign. It 
is neither prosing nor very politfeal, but 
replete with anecdote and statements of 
facts ; and consequently offers, especi- 
ally at the,present moment, when all 
minds are so feelingly alive to the sub- 
ject, a very agreeable miscellany either 
for desultory or regular reading. . After 
a brief account of the family of Bruns- 
wick, it starts with the birth.of Prince 
George in 1738, and from that period 
narrates the principal. occurrences ' of 
his life, to the date of its lamented ter- 
mination. A few extracts will best dis- 
play the character of this publication ; 
and we select them with little regard to 
urangement, observing the order of 
time rather than the congeniality of 
subject, and: only. looking that we do 
not stumble on “matters generally 
known, instead of 'thé novelties which 
the volume contains. g 

1739.—On the first, anniversary of the 
birth-day of the infant heir presumptive, there 
was a great concourse of.nobility and gentry 
at Norfolk House, to congratulate their Roy- 
al Highnesses, accompanied with a whimsi- 
cal exhibition of sixty youths, all under 
twelve years of age, sons of eminent citizens, 
who had formed themselves, into a Lilliputian 
company of foot soldiers,. in proper military 
clothing, and arrived at Norfolk House in 
hackney coaches, when the Prince went to 
receive them with am, invitation to enter, 
They accordingly alighted, formed into close 
column, and marched into the princely resi- 
dence with drums beating, colours flying, and 
music playing before them. In this order 
they proceeded up stairs into the drawi 












room, where they were received. by their |. 


elected colonel, Pri eorge, who was 
adorned with a hat and feather; after which 
they were pegenind to kiss his hand,.as well 
as those of the new-born.Edward, and the 
Princess A ' 

That Walpole’s mode of administration 
Was certainly corrupt, we are afraid, cannot 
be controverted ;. a fact:.too. which he him- 
self never denied, bearing the jokes of his 
friends upon that subject with great good 
ae, 

axing at a dinner party. repeated a line 
from ee coutaininy cag  Bibjsti,” 


jon, by post, we beg to recommend the LITERARY FAs ETE 


SATU RDAY;, 











wy , Sir Robert, ” says one of his friends, 
‘is chpe good Latin? ’—.« Why, I think so 
—what objection have you to it?”—“‘ Why,” 


says the otlier drily, “1 did not Know*but 


the word might be bribeisti in yous Horace.” 
- Though Prince George, on death of 
is father, in 1751, became apparent, 
he did not succeed of course-##' Prince of 
dles : nor was he particularly distinguished 
from the rest of the Royal Family until that 
creation took place; for even in the new 
form of prayer he was merély included ge- 
nerally—the form being to pray for ‘‘ Their 
Royal Highnesses the Princéss’of Wales, the 
Duke, the Prinvesses, the issne of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, ‘and all’ the Royal 
Family.” 
Anecdotes of George II, 


Hasty and rather abstinate in his disposi, 
tion, he often found it, difficult to yield-to the 
state reasons, or other reasons of policy, by 
which the cabinet were generally: guided. 
On one occasion he had. promised a vacant 
situation, of some consequence, to one. whom 
he wished to oblige ; ‘hut the cabinet were as 
obstinate as himself, and resolved to carry 
their point: accordingly, the next time when 
Shey, Ragh the palace, a poe next 

o tho King’s. clyset, a olgtme nt 
was drawn Sate tl that they t pay 
to his Majesty the opty compliment of ask- 
ing what name should be inserted in the com- 
mission. . The difficulty. was, howerer, to 
fix upon the individual member who shonld 
brave the royal anger in the closet: and the 
choice fell upon the witty Lord Chesterfield, 
who boldly, but respectfully eritered the elo- 
set, with a pen in one hand, and the blauk 
commission in the other, and enquired of 
the King to whom he pleased that the vacan- 
cy should he given. “Give it to the Devil! ” 
replied the angry Monarch ; when Chestér- 
field very coolly prepared to fill wp the blank, 
but stopped. short, saying, ‘“‘ Would. your 
Majesty please that, this commission should 
run in the usual form—‘‘ To our trusty and 
well beloved cousin, the Deri!’ The p Korey 
ed brow was instantly relaxed into a sinile, 
—and the cabinet carried their point. 
George II. and his Queen preferred. the 
Haymarket Theatre to the one.in Lincolo’s- 
inn-fields, which. latter was. notwithstanding 
always the most fashionable and. crowded ; 
so that Lord Chesterfield coming into it one 
night, and being asked if he had been at the 
other house,—*‘ Yes,” said he, ‘ but there 
was nobody there except the King and Queen; 
and as I thought. they might be talking bu- 
siness, I came away!” 

On another occasion, George. IT. was sit- 
ting at-the Theatre, and the performers had 
delayed their appearance, to the great an- 
noyanee of the audience; but shortly after, 
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to their great amusement, a ¢at leaped upon 
the stage. Two gentlemen were sitting next 
each other in ‘the boxes, one of whom was 
known to be us enthasiastic a toty,' as the 
other was a rigid, but loyal, whig. The tory 
obse that this’ made good the old adage} 
that a-cat thight look ‘at the King.—** Yes,” 
replied the whig; with consummate gravity, 
“and avery good Ning too!" Towhieh 
the tory,  littte nettled, replied,’ niimicking 
his gravity, “Yes; and a very good cat'too!” 

When George the Third was crowned, 
it is etated that— 


The King’s »whoie’ behaviour’at the coro. 
nation was justly admired and- commended 
by every one, and:particularly his.manner of 


| aseending and seating himsclf on his throne 


after his coronation. “No.actor in the cha- 
racter of Pyrrhus in the Distressed Mother, 
hot even Booth himself, who was celebrated 
for it-in the ‘* Spectator,” ever ascended the 
throne with so niuch grace and dignity. 

Amongst other anecdotes ‘connected with 
this event, it has been noticed of archbishop 
Secker, that he hadthe honour, of baptizing 
his Majesty, confirming him when Prince of 
Wales, marrying him et St: James’s, and 
crowning him at Westminister; besides 


‘| whieh he christened his present Majeoy the 
ir the Roy- 


Duke of York, and some others 

al Family,—a series of distinguished. eireun- 

rr seesen 0 a can ween Fe paralleled in the 
0 otaer archbishop. 

17 A a been eeraly stated, that 
it was the King’s intention at this period to 
institute anew order of knighthood, ‘to be 
called the Order of Minerya, for the encon- 
ragéement of literature, the fine’ arts; and 
learned professions. The order was intended 
té.-consist of twenty-four fp oe and the 
sovereign, and to be next in dignity to the 
military order of the Bath. The knights 
were to wear a silver star of nine’ points, 
and a straw-coloured ribbon from. the right 
shoulder tothe left,. A. figure of Minerva 
was to have been embroidered in the centre 
of the star, with the motto, ‘‘ Omaia postha+ 
bita Scientia.” ie 

So certain were the literati of the measure 
heing adopted, that some altercation detually 
took Pe amongst the self-clected , candi» 
dates for the new honours; and it isextremely 
probable that the only cause of its. failure 
was the King’s apprehension that the nume, 
roms remem which would arise even from 
the fairest selection ef talent and. ability, 
would render» its instifation an evil rather 
than a benefit, especially at a moment when 


party measures ran so very hight upon poli. 
tical subjects. i 

1781.—In the distribution of honors, the 
King never forgot his own personal feelings, 
though he sometimes granted to political 








solicitation what was by no means agreeable 
to himself. Indeed, in one instance he is 
said to have yielded baronetcy’ for a jeu 
Wesprit. The late Dr, Elliot had never been 
a’ favorite ; and when Lord ‘Germain 
requested his Majesty to confer the title on 
that physician, the King manifested mu 
unwi 33, saying, at length, ** But, if 
I do, he-shall not be my physician.” “‘ No, 
sir,” replied his lordship, “ he shall be your 
majesty’s barouet, pe my physician !” 
This excited the royal smile, and the bloody 
hand was added to the doctor’s arms. 

The King was always mindful of his pro- 
mizes : this year he conferred the bi- 
shopric-of Winchester on Lord North’s-bro- 
ther, = Bishop of Levagerw = comnlt 
ance with an engagement to 
North a few years before, ‘obtained under 
circumstances which display a little of the 

neral system of court intrigue. Lord 

Yorth had been particularly anxious to pro- 
eure the see of Winchester for his brother, 
and took a singular method of obtaining it, 
by as for: him the archiepiscopal mitre 
of York, on the demise of Dr. Drummond. 
He well knew that the King intended to con- 
fer this dignity upon the Bishop of Chester, 
Dr. Markham, as a reward for the particu- 
lar care which he had taken of the Prince of 
Wales’s education ; he asked it, therefore, 
expectinga refusal, but still appeared to use 
the privelege of a prime minister in urgin 
his claim. ‘His Majesty, as he was well 
aware, continued resolute ; and the premier, 
as if on a forlorn hope, said, ‘I hope then 
hoe anajesty will have: no objection:to trans- 

him to Winchester, when that see ma 

beeotne vacant.” “To this the King assented ; 
and the death of Dr. Thomas shortly after 
completed the arrangement. 

Besides attending divine worship, he made 
it a rule to ene barges Sermons every 
pris evéning ; having previously marked 
off a pencil the divisions which he in- 
tended to read, so that the entire collection , 
with a little variation, lasted all the year 
a ligious liberty 

e was always'a friend to religious li 7 
The King’s joiner was a Methodist preacher ; 
and his body coachman was a rank Method- 
ist. ‘The’ person lust alluded to was old 

Saunders. « It was known to the King 
that his coachman was a Methodist, but: that 
never caused him to get one unkind word ; 
and'His*Majesty, when the old man had 
retired, if he met him; never failed to stop 
= carriage to say, “ Saunders, how do you 
? ” ‘ ' 
Lord Mansfield, on making a report to 


the King of the conviction of Mr. Malowny. 
‘a Catholie priest, who was found guilty, in 


the county of Surrey, of celebrating mass, 
— induced, bya oo His Majesty: = huma- 
ity, to to ‘ Sty. the exces- 
sive severity of he penalty which the law 
imposed for, the . The King, ina 
tone of the most heartfelt benignity, iinme- 
‘aiiswered; “* God forlid, my lord, 


that religious differerce in opinion should } his 


sdiction persecution, or admit of one man 

within my realms suffering unjustly : issue 

® pardon ae for Mr. Malowny, and 
iberty.”" 


see that he is set at 












assing through a 
town .near-Windsor, a cab me 


interrupting the devotions of some itinerant 
Méthodists, ‘whén" thie ‘King, inquiring’ the 


cause of the riot, was told that it was. only 
some affair between the townspeople and 


ch | these enthisiasts : -but~ he immediately-re- 
lied : “‘ Thé Methodists are a very quiet: 


ind of people, and will disturb nobody : 
and if I learn that any persons in my employ: 
disturb them, they instantly be: dis- 
missed.” 

This soon spread through the place, and 
tranquillity was almost instantly restored. 

Zoffany was once engaged as‘ a portrait 

inter, of whom the fol owing anecdote has 

n related. @ 

When he commenced his first picture of 
the royal family, there were ten children. 
He made his sketch aecordingly, and attend- 
ing two or three times, went on with finish- 
ing the figures. Various circumstances pre- 
vented him from proceeding. His Majesty 
was e in business of more conse- 
quence ; Her Majesty was engaged ; some 
of the princes were unwell. The completion 
of the picture was consequently delayed, 
when a messenger came to inform the artist 
that another prince was born, and must be 
introduced into the picture. This was not 
easy, but it was done with some difficulty. 
All this took up much time, when a second 
messenger arrived to announce the birth of a 
princess, and to acquaint him that the illus- 
trious stranger must have a place on the 
canvass. This was impossible without a 
new ment: one-half of the res 
were therefore obliterated, in order that the 
grouping might be closer to make room. To 

lo this was the business of some months ; 
and before it was finished, a letter came 
from one‘of the maids of honor, informing 
tlie painter that there was another addition 
to the family, for whom a place must be 
found. This,” cried ‘the artist, “is too 
much: if they cannot sit with more la- 
rity, I cannot paint with more expedition, 
and must give it up.” 

‘We now take a few p ‘from 
the closing scenes of his Majesty's life 
at Windsor—1810, 

His personal ‘e then was ruddy, 
and full ; his voice sonorous ; he conversed 
with cheerfulness, but with his usual rapidity, 
mingled with a little hesitation. 

ough his hat was formed so as to shade 
his eyes, yet his actions sufficiently manifest- 
ed his decayed, or decaying ‘sight, as he al- 
ways felt before him with his eane, especi- 
ally in ascending ‘or the steps ; 
0 that it was affecting to see him, though 
he himself always appeared cheerful when he 
spoke, and in other respeets seemed as if 
nothing was the matter with him. 

After breakfast; except on Sunday, His 
—— generally rode, out on horseback ; 

» consid his 13 and infirmity of 
vision, he still mounted his horse with almost 
is former agility. 

In his ride he was always accompanied by 
two of the princesses also on horseback, 
Whilst some of the ladies of the court gene- 





le_were collected 








rally followed in a landau, or other open 
rcarriage. “But im-these excursions: he was 
able to manage his own horse; in conse- 
—- of which two of his attendatits were 
close by im, “one Of whom carried a—tirtte 
stick, with a hook at one end, holding on 
that “of the~ bridle next: to the curb, so 
that if the horse should start or stumble, 
instant-assistance might be given. 

Towards the close of 1810, the heavy and 

heart-rending affiction, which for so many 

ears rated a venerated sovereign from 
his people, was first observed to take place, 
hastened, if not actually brought on,‘by do. 
mestic sorrow for the loss of his beboved 
daughter, Amelia, on the second of Novem- 
ber, the last act of whose filial tenderness 
evinced that it was not in the power of sick- 
ness, sevéfely as it operated on her, to lessen 
the amiable temper of her mind ; for, languid 
as she was at some periods, and tortured | 
en at others, a desire of testifying her af- 
ection for the best of fathers was one of the 
strongest feelings of her heart. 

She wished to present that royal parent 
with'‘a token of hef filial duty and affection ; 
and she had the Satisfaction of placing on his 
finger a rmg, made by her own directions for 
the expréss purpose, containing a small lock 
of her hair, inelosed under a chrystal tablet, 
set round with afew sparks of diamonds. 
The effect of that present on His Majesty’s 
heart, afterso many trials during the progress 
of her illness, the public had too soon cause 
to lament ; for the circumstance of an ami- 
able and beldved’ daughter, in the prime of 
life, passing rapidly on to her dissolution, in 
the midst of the:-most acute sufferings, na- 
turally-preyed on the mind and the parental 
feeli of, the old Ki Indeed, it 
seemed that his whole soul became absorbed 
in the fate of his daughter: he dwelt on it 
with harassing and weakening grief and des- 
pair; till at length the powers of his under- 
standing gave way, and he fell a’prey to that 
mental disorder, under which he had suffered 
so much about twenty ee before. 

On some occasions he kept the physicians, 
when they made their reports, two or three 
hours in minute enquiries ; indee’, so rest- 
less was his anxiety, that he was accustomed 
to recéive a report every morning at seven 


o’clock, and afterwards every two hours of 
the day. At three o’clock re y he went 
to her lodge to visit her, and the effect of 


| these visits upon his heart was visible in his 
tears. 

To describe the exact progress of the un- 
happy malady would now be as little inte- 
resting to public curiosity, as indecorous to 
public feeling; it is sufficient to state, that 
the violence of the relapse staggered thé 
hopes even of the most sanguine of the me- 
dical attendants, though the state of a | 
health spggested no fears for his life : i ’ 
his constitution must have been of the best 
stamina, to resist the copious bleedings, and 
violent opiates, which it me necessary to 
administer, inde nt of a second para- 
lytic attack, which seized him in the month 
of July. 

Prayers for recovery, which had been for 
some time discontinued, were now resumed 
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al 
the empire ; indeed, very saon afterwards, 
all the symptoms became so alarming, that 
it was even thought neces to _ercpere 
and e alf the ceremonials used in the 
proclamation of a new sovereign ; and the 
due notices were issued to the proper officers 
for that purpose. ; 

At this period of avwful suspense, it was 
gratifying to understand, in the month of 
September, that the unhappy monarch was 
now become more tranquil and composed ; 
and that he experienced occasional intervals, 
in which he could recognize those about him; 
and was also susceptible. of the consolations 
of religion: notwithstanding which, how- 
ever, it was soon officially announced that 
all his medical attendants, except one, con- 
sidered his ultimate recovery as extremely 
improbable, though they did not eenrey 
despair of that happy event, hoping ruc 
from the remaining vigour of his bodily 
health and constitution. 

The year 1812 opened with very little 

hopes of the king’s resumption of his reyal 
functions; as the report, on the eighth of 
January, acknowledged the positive continu- 
ation of the mental disorder to its former ex- 
tent; and, though certainly not in a worse 
state absolutely, yet that all the physicians 
in attendance then agreed in stating that they 
eonsidered a final. and complete recovery 
improbable, but under certain modifications 
of hope or despair as to the possibility of 
that event. 
. Still must it be remembered, that at inter- 
vals his Majesty was capable of attending to 
general politics, and even of giving very just 
opinions on the probable success of the ope- 
rations in Spain. Indeed, the ph sicians 
agreed that there was no fatuity in his Ma- 
—_~ case, though his blindness was cer- 
tainly unfavorable to recovery, because it 
was thence more difficult to manage him. 

At the period in question, also, the con- 
sciousness of regal state gave a peculiarity to 
his complaint, which increased the medical 
difficulties: yet, upon the whole, his percep- 
tion was good, though accompanied by a 
multitude of erroneous floating ideas. His 
memory too was firm and tenacious: he de- 
tailed anecdotes accurately, but could not 
exercise judgment ; his powers of conversa- 
tion were still strong, but frequently mani- 
fested the deep effeet which the suppres- 
=F royal authority had made upon his 
mind. 

_ In 1813, the fortunate results of the con- 
tinental warfare once more restored Hanover 
to the House of Bruswick ; and in 1814 it 
was erected into a Kingiom, in order to pre- 
serve the balance diplomacy with the 
other German. States at the General Diet; 
and soon after the imperial and royal visit to 
this country took place, an occurrence which 
would have afforded to the secluded monarch 
the highest satisfaction, had he been per- 
mitted by Providence to enjoy it. 

- It-was said indeed at the time that he was 
aware of the circumstance, and wished much 
to see the two ro mages; but his 
situation would not admit of it, as it was up- 
of two years since His Majesty hal 


| the churches and chapels throughout | been 
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haved. His beard was very. long. 
His usual dress. was a silk night-gown, in 
which, from his age and physical infirmities, 
he reminded the sig pe of the person and 
appearance of King Lear. Her Majésty 
visited him once a-week ; but the prinéesses 
ped not orn hin ys! a comailernble om. 

uring the progress of the war, the news 0: 
the day hy Gal him, but latterly his 
want of sight had been further aggravated 
by total deafness.—His small stock of intel- 
lectual enjoyment had been thus greatly re- 
duced, as he could no longer hear any news, 
nor amuse himself with the harpsichord, of 
which he was very fond, and on which he 
played with taste. As might be naturally 
expected, the recovery of Hanover gave him 
porane pleasure. After the battle of Al- 
huera, and before the lancers were intro- 
duced into our army, he repeatedly recom- 
mended them, and stated, that, in that im- 
provement, the British army would be com- 
plete. His Majesty’s memory still conti- 
nued unimpaired. 

In 1816, we are told, respecting his health 
at that period, we may state that at times he 
was tolerably composed. The number of 
persons specially appointed to attend him by 
the doctors were reduced from six to two, 
and his principal pages admitted, and had 
been for some time, to wait upon him, as 
when he enjoyed good health. His Majesty 
dined at halt past one o'clock, and he in 

eneral ordered his dinner; he invariably 

ad roast beef upon his table on Sundays. 
He dressed for dinner, wore his orders, &c. 
His Majesty, together with his attendants, 
occupied a suite of thirteen rooms, which are 
Situated on the north side of Windsor Castle, 
under the state rooms. Five ot the thirteen 
rooms were wholly devoted to the personal 
use of the King. Doctor John Willis slept 
in the room adjoining the royal apartments, 
to be in readiness to attend His ae: 
every morning, after breakfast, about half- 
past ten o’clock, he waited on the Queen, to 
report to her the state of the King’s health; 
he afterwards proceeded ta the princesses, 
and other branches of the royal family, who 
happened to be at Windsor, and made a 
similar report to them. In general, Her Ma- 
jesty returned with Dr. Willis down a pri- 
vate staircase leading into the King's suite of 
rooms, and conversed with her royal hus- 
band. The Queen was the only person ad. 
mitted to discourse with the King, except 
the medical gentlemen and His ‘Majesty’s 
personal attendants. 

Of the peers of Scotland at His Majeaty’s 
accession, only the Duke of Gordon, born 
1743, who inherited the tide:}752, is alive. 
The tventy ju of the courts of session 
and exchequer in Scotland have been exactly 
three times renewed during this reign ; the 
appointments to the Bench being sixty in 
humber, exclusive of two promotions 
puiisne judges to the ent’s thir. Of 
the members of the aa at 
the accession, four are alive, viz. Robert 
Craig, of Riccartoun, and Robert -Berry, 

* We have reason to: believe that this is a mis- 
taken notion ; though not shaven; the beard was 
clipped close —Ed. 





of |. him 
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hoth adinitted in 1754; and Sir Hay Caurp- 
bell, and James Ferguson, of Pitfour, the 
abetic members of Parliament for Aber- 
eenshire, both admitted 1757. OF the 
sociéty of. writers to the signet, at the acces- 
sion, only one, Cornelius Elliot, of Woolteec, 
is in existence. Of the peers of England 
and Ireland, at the commencement of this 
reign, five até alive, the Earl, ngw Marquis 
of Droghéda, the Earl of Ca isle, Earl 
Fitzwilliam, -Viscount Netterville, and Vis- 
eount’Bulkely, all of whom were under age 
at the accession, with the exeeption of the 
Marquis. of Drognet, now in. his ninetieth 
year, and at the head of the gezerals of the 
army. 

The venerated monarch may thus be said 
to have been almost left alone in an empire, 
which had been so long under his paternal 
sway: yet even then, all hopes of mental 
recovery were not entirely lost ; for although 
a gentleman, who, by particular favour, saw 
him in the month of November, describes 
him as sitting in a satin night-gown, lined 
with fur, his head reclined upon a table, 
evidently unconscious of every thing, ‘still 
were there reports of flaslies of sinvélect like 
recovery ; but too soon followed with hints 
of 4 decline of constitation, and ¢ven some 
surmises ef an approaching demise. It is a 
fact, however, that a few months ago, the 
organs of his constitution seemed quite un- 
impaired ; and it was remarked, few 
lives promised a surer duration for several 
years, notwithstanding His Majesty’s ud- 
vanced age; but about December a gradual 
loss of strength and flesh were perceptible ; 
since which time the medical gentlemen at. 
tendant on pe preg ay wgare bound 
to pre é ic mind, huding to 
the infty of his age in the Sow ou bul. 
etin. 

But the final scene is now over; briefly, 
then, we shall throw together a few of the 
observations which the interest of the ease 
has excited in almost every breast, and 
drawn from almost every pen. 

First, then, we may observe, thet the pre. 
sent age has not done justice to the King’s 
abilities. His cuaiveia tie in fae Fa 
sometimes light and superficial ; but he often 
had a purpose in such dialogue, and as often 
ones ad it to relieve pene a the 
weight superior thoughts. . King 
taking exereise, and amusing himself with 
those about him, and the King in the cabinet, 
were two different men. Tn the discussion 
of public affairs, he was astonishingly fluent 

acute; and hi8 habits of business ena- 
bled him to refer with ease to the pore of 
every sabject. His successive ministers have 
each borne testimony to the ity of his 
iiatiners, as well as the reatliness of his ad. 
dress, when he put on the character of the 
sovereign. Nothing which was submitted to 

was 


passed over with imdiference or 
haste. Every paper which came under his 
eye ined marks of his observation ; and 


the notes, which he qlinost invariably 4n- 
serted in the margin, were remarkable as 
well for the strong sense as the pithiness of 
their cMfiracter. “His moral and religious 
character was above all praise. 
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Hedin ; or the Spectre of the Tomb, A 
Tale, from the Danish History. By 
the Honourable William* Herbert, 
clerc. London, 1820. 8vo. pp. 45, 


The ‘‘honourable clerc,” whose Spen- 
cerian stanzas we sit down to notice, 
inspired us with a very unfavourable 
opinion of his performance by the sin- 
gular affectation of his title-page ; and 
we have been agreeably surprised to 
find that, though strongly tainted with 
the same species of absurdity, the work 
displays unquestionable marks of ta- 
lent, and furnishes several passages of 
a nature so truly poetic, as to excite 
our wonder at their being produced 
by the same mind which descends to 
such puerilities. 
perused a book so illustrative of charac- 
ter. All the early parts are disfigured 
witha sort of literary dandvism, which 
is exceedingly annoying : one feels in- 
clined, notwithstanding the smoothness 
of the verse, to toss the thing into the 
fire; but as it is short, read on, and fi- 
nally discover, that as the author warms 
and becomes in earnest with his sub- 
ject, his native genius surmounts his ar- 
tificial foppery, and he pours forth 


* Some injudicious friend of this author had 
very recently the temerity to call the attention 
of the public to him by asupcrlative panegyric 
in the newspapers in which “ Scott, Byron, Her- 
bert, and Moore,” were classed as the four great 
bards of the age. Not only were Campbell, 
Southey, Crabbe, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Gif- 
ford, » Montgomery, Croly, Croker, 
Cornwall, Millman, Wilson, and many others, 
set aside as unworthy of comparison, but it ap- 
peared in the sequel that Herbert was infinitely 
supérior even to the three who had the honour 
to be mentioned along with him, Nothing can 
be more injurious to a writer than such pre- 
posterous attempts at bolstcring up a name cer- 
tainly not yet so celebrated whatever it may be 
hereafter. We quote the conclusion as an in- 
stance of the puff superb. 

‘* Herbert’s poetry is more equal than cither 
Scott’s or Byron’s, and it would be more difficult 
to point ont defects of taste in it. He has, per- 
haps, more variety of character than Byron ; 
hut does not dive so decp. into the recesses of 
the human mind; though the last, Canto of 
Helda shews strong powers of terrible pathos; 
nor has he that striking talent of representing do- 
mestic manners,which is almost peculiar toScott. 
He ranges more in the fields of the imagina- 
tion than Scott, but does not cling to the deep 
passions, like Byton. In the description of sce- 
nery, heis fully equal tothe Scotch Poet. It might 
ve difficult to say, which ofthe three displays the 
greatest beauties, There’ are passages in the 
works of Scott and Byron, and in Herbert's Hel- 
ga, which may be placed incompetition with any 
poetry that was.ever written, The union of po- 
etical force with correcter judgment, renders it 
probable that. Herbert might be eminently suc- 
cessful in heroic poetry, His. enumeration of 
heathen deities, though by no means the finest 
passage in Helga, will not lose a jot by eompa- 
rison with that of Milton.” !!! 








We never, indeed,’ 





some energetic and beautiful composi- 
tion, in lieu of the prettinesses of his 
prior verse. 

The subject is taken from Professor 
Suhm’s Historie af Danmark. 


** Hogni and Hedin were very celebrated 
in the reign of Frode the Third. Hedin, the 
son of Hiovard, a Norwegian prince, came 
with 150 ships to King Frode. With 12 
vessels he preceded the rest of his fleet, 
having placed a shield on his mast, as a to- 
ken that his purpose was amicable: and 
friendly terms were-speedily arranged. A 
tributary king in Jutland, named Hogni, had 
a danghter of exquisite beauty, called Hildur. 
She and Hedin, having been both preposses- 
sed in favour of each other by previous re- 
port, met Degen and became excecdingly 
enamoured. Hedin and Hogni afterwards 
sailed together on maritime expeditions, the 
latter not being aware of Hedin’s affection 
for his daughter. Hogni was a person of 
majestic carriage, and very imperious dispo- 
sition ; Hedin ofinferior stature, but remark- 
ably well made. Hogni offered his daughter 
in marriage to Hedin, and they pledged them- 
selves by juint oaths to revenge the death of 
each other ; after which they sailed against 
the Orkneys, which they subdued. After 
their return home, Hogni received informa- 
tion that Hedin had seduced his daughter 
before her marriage to him, which was look- 
ed upon as an heinous offence ; and giving 
credit to the report, he attacked Hedin, who 
was at sea under the king’s orders, but ha- 
ving an inferior force, took refuge in Jutland. 
When Frode heard this, he summoned them, 
and tried to bring about a reconciliation : 
but Hogni was inflexible, and demanded the 
restitution of his daughter ; whereupon the 
king gave orders for a duel, in which Hedin 
received a severe wound; but Hogni took 
compassion on his youth and beauty, and 
spared him. But sometime after they met 
again on Hithin’s island, near Rogaland, in 
Norway, and slew each other. It was ru- 
moured in those superstitious times (A. D. 
360), that Hildur so deeply regretted them, 
that by means of incantations she waked up 
the dead, who thereupon renewed their con- 
flict: and that they would continue to do so 
every night till the end of the world. This 
story was the cxigina) cause of battle being 
called by the old Scalds the sport of Hilda.” 

From this story Mr. Herbert has, in 
some degree, departed, and, for the 
sake of greater unity of action, caused 
the heroes to fall in the first combat. 
The name of: Hogni, as unmusical to 
British ears, he has changed to Harald ; 
and in other respects availed himself 
very effectively of ancient Scandinavian 
manners and superstitions, to enrich his 
picture with appropriate accessories. 
It is our disagreeable task now to ani- 
madvert upon the blemishes of which 
we have complained : we shall, in con- 
clusion, perform the pleasant duty ‘of 
pointing out excellences. After an in- 


. 
e 












vocation to Norway, we are thus intro- 
duced to the younger warrior. 
Sons of the rock, in strife and tempest brave, 
Thine offspring roam'd, like seamews, o’er 
the wave; 
Yet faithful Love, by the pure-glowing light 
Of thy bleak snows, with northern streamers 


bright, 
And high-born Honour and chaste Truth 
abode. 


Strong was thy race, and matchless in the 
fight, 
But none unrival’d as young Hedin strode, 
Bold in the battle’s surge, and first in glory’s 
road. r 


relation to place or people, an insulated 
verb without a meaning ; and here we 
find a comparison where there can be 
no comparative degree, since an “ un- 
rival’d’”’ hero can have no equal even 
among a “‘ matchless” race. 

The poem proceeds to describe the 
scene of contest. 

Gay laugh’d the sun on Danish Issefiord, 

And fast in Leyra’s Port the fleet was moor’d: 

And there were lists, as if for combat boon, 

And in the midst twelve thrones; on every 

throne 

A scepter’d prince, in gorgeous garb array'd. 

They waited on the voice of Dan’s great son ; 

His sovereign word twice fifty kings obey'd, 
And many a lordly knight from Denmark's court 

outrade. . 

In this stanza the antiquated cxpres- 
sions ‘‘ boon” and “ outrade”’ are hard- 
ly tolerable in modern poetry, which is 
bound to employ the improved lan- 
guage of the age to which it belongs, 
and not revive what is obsolete, merely, 
as it seems, for its quaintness, The 
position of the twelve thrones, too, in 
the midst of the lists, is an oversight, as 
no spot could be, of necessity, more 
clear of incumbrance than this site : 
and “ word,”’ here implying order or 
command, does not convey that mean- 
ing, and cannot be said to be “‘ obeyed.” 

‘The warriors are painted ; the lovely 
Hilda the spectator of the strife, the 
king endeavouring in vain to procure a 
reconciliation, forbidden by the chival- 
rous feeling of that era : the whole is 
animated and flowing ; but we object to 
such phrases as “ kindred strife," for 
the strife of kindred, and to ‘‘ bewray” 
and “ bewraying,”’ for betray and be- 
traying. Our grammar will not au- 
thorise the former, and the latter is 
precisely in point to prove, that if the 
author had been content to employ good 
words in common use, instead of af 
fecting less certain and older phraseo- 
logy, he would have been more intelli- 
gible, and less liable to blunder*. Be- 


* We are aware that he may defend himself 








on the authority of Dryden ; bat thatauthority 


Here we find ‘“ abode’ without any. 
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wray means to discover, expose, and is 
derived from a Saxon verb bearing that 
sense: betray, on the contrary, far 
from being synonymous, is derived 
from the French ¢trahir, and is used 
by Milton and Addison to signify show. 
In the Bible, and in Shakspeare, the dis- 
tinct and separate sense of these words 
is always preserved, and to confound 
them is a recent corruption of the Eng- 
lish tongue.* Hilda ineffectually prays 
to be sacrificed instead of seeing her 
father and lover engaged in mortal 


‘combat. 


_ “If kindred feuds require a forfeit life, 
“‘ Let Hilda fall, sole cause of civil strife! 
** And thou, dread sire, if ever free from stain 
“T sooth’d thee, sang to thee in grief or pain, 
“Winning with virgin skill the sprite of woe, 
“(Let thy proud daughter still small grace 
regain ! 
“Grant her with joy to meet the murdcrous 


ow, 
‘And o’cr her cold check hear a parent's bles- 
sing flow.’’ 

The “ still regain” is objectionable, 
and “* hear a blessing flow,”’ is rather 
confusedly metaphorical : but the next 
stanza is even more liable to censure, 
the first line for want of euphony, and 
all the rest for want of meaning. 


She ceased ; stillness ensued, aswhen the deep 
Foretclls a storm, and yet the whirlwinds 


sleep. 
Like the sad beam of reason faintly spread 
Round the lorn maniac on his dying bed; 
Like the last radiance of the setting sun, 
Ere night's wild tempest wraps the sky in 


dread ; 
A gleam, that show'd like hope, though hope 
was none: 
A dream of life, whea life’s frail glass was nearly 
run, 

; We can form no notion of what these 
similies refer to; whether to Hilda's 
ceasing, or to the ensuing stillness :— 
we only feel that they are inapplicable 
to either,—images without likeness, si- 
milies of dissimilitude. The trumpet 
brays to the fight. 

It burst on Hilda like death’s keenest throes, 
Benumbing life: stately and slow she rose ; 
Her lovely bosom, passing mortal mould, 
Seem’d like a shape of marble still and cold ; 
It throbb’d not, moved not, stiffen'd by despair, 
And whiter than her vestment’s snowy fold. 
So calm, so pale, so exquisitely fair, 


She seem’d like beauty's wraith, and scarce of 


life aware. 


This willnot fail to remind readers of 


Lord Byron ; but hen¢eforward we are 


18 conditional in its conditions against him. We 
may also note that most of the errors introduced 
into our language have flowed from authority, 
being looked to instead ef etymology. Ed. 

“Obsolete words may be laudably revived, 
when they are more sounding or significant than 
those in practice. Dryden. 

* See Dr. Johnson ; also Haslam on Sound 
Mind, reviewed in our last Number.” 
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much more, delighted with Mr.. Her- 
bert,though he does talk rather sillily of 


The numb'd heart strain’d to meet the shock of 
woe. 


and of the sleeplessness of Hilda. . 


———— whom the strong desire 
Of her lost Hedin gnawed with secret fire. 
There is, we think, exquisite force 
and beauty in the following anticipation 
of Hilda's horror, when, awaking from 
her swoon, she shall find her dearest 
ties on earth “ dead, gory, stiff." 
There is a sense which words can ne’er express, 
That blupts the sufferings ofkeen distress ; 
A rapture e’en of woe, thatdrags the mind 
Beyond the sphere of ills it leaves behind ; 
Opes a néw heaven with no dark clouds o’er- 
cast, ” ; 
Where the thought roams sublime and uncon. 
fined ; 
A pride of grief, when earthly hopes are past, 
That mounts above the storm, and soars upon 
the blast. 


Nor is her restoration to sense ma 
naged with very inferior skill, 


She did not rend with one wild shriek the air, 

Nor gave her soul-to frantic vain despair ; 

Nor did her bosom heave one piteous sigh. 

Say, was she faithless to love’s hallow’d tie? 

Was her heart pangless? or her feelings light? 

Could woman’s cheek in such an hour be dry ? 

Or the keen anguish of that deadly sight 

Pass like asummer dream, and yield to new 

delight ? 

O never yet was sire more fondly loved ! 

Nor ever heaven’s all-judging eye approved 

A pair more closely link'd by nuptial band, 

Than he, whose cold grasp holds his comrade’s 
hand 

In death united, and that beauteous fair, 

Whose placid calmness does her soul-com- 
mand, 

Still as the lake unmoved by breath of air, 

And stately as the swan that sails unrufiled there. 
On hercheek glow’d love’s bloom andiving 


re; ; 
But, not unworthy of her valiant sire, 
There was a proud endurance in her eye, 
And in her veins heroic blood throbb’dshigh. 
Honour’s pure beam adorned each gentler 
. grace, ' 
Patience to bear, and fortitude to die. 
Had the keen sabre smote her lovely face, 
She ne’er had shrunk or wink’d unworthy of her 
race. 


The lowness of ‘wink’d” is perhaps, 


sufficiently exalted by the knowledge 
that to meet death without winking 
was reckoned the noblest proof of 
northern courage. The first line of the 


last stanza bears a resemblance to that. 


sweet couplet— 
O’er their warm checks ‘and rising bosomS move 


The bloom of young desirc, snd purple light of |, 


~ Jove. P 
It is however very fine, Hilda's vi- 
sit to the grave, and her incantatjon, 
are truly poetical, and worthy of the 
fearful interest of the sulject.. 
To the still grave she bent her fearless way, 




























































While her dark thoughts with nature’s gloom 
conspire ; 
Awhile she seem'd in anguish to survey 
The monumental pile that wrapp’d his mouldes 
ing clay. 
But not to mourn she sought that mansion 
lone, 
Or weep unseen upon the dreary stone, 
And in her sorrow there was nothing meek ; 
Moony her eye, and lowering seem’d to speak 
Asoul by deep and struggling cares distraught ; 
And the bright hectic flush upon her cheek 
Told the mind's fever, and the darkling thought 
With haughty high designs and stedfast passion 
fraught. 
Strange signs upon the tomb her hands did 
trace; 
Then to strong spells she did herself address, 
And in slow measure’ breathed that fatul 
strain, 
Whose awful harmony can wake the slain, 
Rive the cold grave, and work the charmer’s 
will. 
Thrice, as she call’d on Hedin, rang the plain ; 
Thrice echo’d the dread name from hill to 
hill. 
Thrice the dark wold sent back the sound, and 
all was still. 


Then shook the ground as by an earthquake 
rent; 

And the deep bowels of the tomb upsent 

A voice, a shriek, nterror; sounds thatseem'd 

Like those wild fancies by a sinner dream'd ; 

A clang of deadly weapons, and a shout ; 

With living strength the heaving granite 
teem’d, 

Inward convulsion, and a fearful rout, 

As if fiends fought with fiends, and hell was 

bursting out. 


And then strange mirth broke frantic on her 


ear, . 
As if the evil one was lurking near ; 
While spectres wan, with visage pale and 


- stark, 
Peep'd ghastly through the curtain of the dark, 
With such dire laugh as Phrensy doth bewrey. 
It needs a gifted Wand, with skill to mark * 
Hilda's proud features, which no dread betray, 
Calm amid lonesome deeds and visions of dismay. 
Speechless she gazed, us from the yawning 
tomb 
Rose Hedin, clad as when he met his doom, 
Dark was his brow, his armour little bright, 
And dim the lustre of his joyless sight ; 
His habergeon with-bdlood all sprinkled o'er, 
Portentous traces of that deadly fight. 
His pallid cheek a mournful sadness wore, 
And his long flowing locks were all defiled with 
‘ gore, “ / 
Thore have been those, who, longing for the 
dead, * 
Have gazed on vacancy till reason fled ; 
And some dark vision of the wandering mind * 
Had ta’en the airy shape of humankind, .-° 
Giving strange voice to echoes of the night): 
And warning sounds by, heaven’s high will de- 
sign’d ; 
But this os bodily which met her sight, 
And palpable @s once in days of young delight. 
High throbb’d her heart, the pulse of youth 
swell’d high ; ‘ 
Love's ardent lightning kindled in her eye; 
And she has sprung into the arms of death, 
Clasp’d his ‘cold limbs, in kisses drunk his, 
* ‘The italic letters will indicate what we 
dislike in the foregoing, fog reasons it woulé 








be prolix. to state. 











© breath ; 
In one wild trance of rapt passion blest, 
And reckless ofthe hell that yawn’d beneath, 
On his dire corslet beats her heaving breast, 
And by her burning mouth: his: icy lips are 
press’d. 


Stop, fearless beauty! hope not thatthe grave 
Will yield its wealth, which frantic passion 


gave! 
Though spells accursed may rend the solid 
rth 


ea 
Hel!’s- phantoms never wake for joy or mirth ! 
Hopenot that love with death’s cold hand can 
wed ‘ 


Or draw night's spirits "to a second birth ! 
Mark the dire vision of the mound with dread, 
Gaze on thy horrid work, and tremble for the 
dead! 


All arm'd, behold her vengeful father rise; 
And loud, “forbear, dishonour’d bride!” he 


cries. 
With starting sinews from her grasp has 


sprung 
The cold. wan form, round which her arms 
were slung ; 
Again in panoply of warlike steel, 
They wake those echoes, to which Leyra rung; 
Fierce and more fierce each blow they seem 
to deal, . 
And smite with ruthless blade the limbs that no- 
thing fecl. 
Darkling she stands beside the silent graye, 
And sees them wield the visionary glaive, 
What charm has life for her, that can compare 
With the deep thrill of that renew’d despair ? 
To raise the fata] ban, and gaze unseen, 
As once in hope on all her fondest care’ 
In death's own field life’s trembling joys to 


glean, 
And ‘draw love’s keen delight from that abhorred 
scene! 


The-paths of bliss-are joyous, and the breast 

Of thouglitless youth is easy tebe blest. 

"There isa charm in the loved maiden’s sign : 

There is. xweet, pleagure in the calm blue.sky, 

When najure smiles.around ; the mild control 

Qf buoyant fancy bids the pulse throb high ; 

But ae passion engross'd the 
80 

AW other joy¥are dead; that passion is its whole, 

‘The beaming.sun may wake the dewy spring, 

‘The flowers. may. smile, and the blithe green- 
wood ring; -. 

Soft — touch muy pour love's aweetest 
Aayy 

And yomng hearts kindle in their hour of 


But not for Hilda shall life's visions glow ; 
QOne-dark, deep thought must on her bosom 


Let jors lie bared the som below, 
night’ _ phanto: 7 deadly 
Tp a ly shire 


There stil each eve, as northern stories tell; 
Ry that lone mound her spirit wakes 'the _ 
Whereat those warriors, ined ‘by the lay, 
Renew, as if insport, th fray : 
Till, when as.paler.grows the gloom of night, 
And faintly. ‘gins to. peer the morning's ray, 
The spectre pageant fadeth from the sight, 
And vanisheth each form before the eye of light. 
This spirited and admirable conclu- 
sion would redeem a_ thousand faults, 
far mort enormous than those we have 
designated...faults, we repeat, not of 


THE LYTERARY GAZETTE, AND: 


genius, but of affectation: Let Mr. 
Herbert leave’ off clerc-ing it, and all 
such weaknessés; give the rein in a 
manly way to his powerful imagina- 
tion ; and we will-be bound for him he 
will produce works more deserving of 
the eulogy of his newspaper panegy- 
rist than either Helga or Hedin. 
HISTORICAL VIEW OF, HANNOVER. 
[ Abridged from Hedgskin’s Traveis:) 

Though deformed: with opinions 
which we cannot but consider as_repre- 
hensible. both. in. politics. andymorals ; 
though frequently: led astray by the 
silly metaphysics of » school, which 
under the pretence of superior know- 
ledge, tends’ te plunge mankind itto 
vices and crimes worse than those of 
savage ignorance * ; though so inele- 

* For example, in censuring the punishment 
of child-murder by torture, which no one de- 
se no one oz common sense un- 
perverted by ights of-a false philosophy 
would condemn Ay aes reasons, he thus, as it 
seems to us, becomes the apologist for the 
crime. At present it is no longer doubted, that 
society is rather injured than benefitted by a 
number of children being thrown uponit. So 
far, thérefore, as the increase of ‘the society is 
concerned, it is not injured by infanticide. 
Thongh-an infant be born alive, a few moments 
of misery’ can‘ give‘ it no connection with the 
world ; it can have no knowledge of enjoyment : 
and if its being be extinguished before ithave well 
existed it may. be doubted if it suffer any injury. 
How common is the exclamation, that the poor 
child was well rid of a troublesome world. Neither 
the child, therefore, nor the society, can be said 
to suffer by the crime of the ier. But the 
child isin fact a part of the mother, and might 
be as great a source of enjoyment to her as the 
faculty-of vision. To deprive herself of a mo- 
ther’s love, and her: child of life, is synonymous 
with doing herself @ scriousinjury.. The state 
of misery to which a woman in Evropean so- 
cicty must be reduced »hefore she can bring her- 
self todo so fouba deed, gives her a claim to 
our pity ; and itdsimost cruel to add to her 
misery, hy. torturing her to confess whut: she 
had done lf so much injury to conceal. In- 
fanticide is ia terrible ‘inasmuch as: it is a 
terrible injiry.to the unhappy mother who com- 
mits it; but while it is: concealed; it can do the 
| Society no injury whatever. : 

Being unknown, it couldhare no. cftect as an 
examples and the more. perfectly it was con- 
cealed ed; the more exclusively did the whole evil 
belonging to.it fall on the unhappy.mother. By 
alte nik fing to discover such oman 

. it_ known spread t. 
horror wna 50 parang J on such an 
occasion, through a greater number of bosoms. 
and they inform all those from-whom: it was 
most desirable. such information should be for 
ever concealed, that it is possible to commit such 
| crime, and yet punishment. An idea 

; never opihd teen Senened, but for. the 
trouble the lawmakers took to discover and in- 
flict punishment on the crime. In this case it is 
the law. itself, itis the.meddling of rane 

. ; ich may! 


fall on the society from the conduet of the-fe- 
male; And if the evil which ‘any action causes 











gant in style as often to employ a fo- 
reign idiom + ; and though guilty of 
mixing up more of home comparisons 
than is necessary in foreign travel, it 
has occurred: to us that we might ex- 
tract an account of the kingdom of 
Hannover from Mr. Hodgskin’s recent 
publication, more satisfactory than any 
that we are aware of in the possession 
of the British public, deeply interested as 
it is in the circumstances of that portion 
of the mighty Empire now united under 
the sceptre of George the Fourth. 

We shall be as brief as possible in 
bringing all the important facts toge- 
ther. 

There is no land properly called Han- 
nover, and this is the only monarchy in Eu- 
repe whose title-is borrowed from the chief 
city of its territories. This tithe was first 
used when Ernest: Augustus, the father of 
George I. obtained the dignity of an elector 
of the Empire, and it is now applied both 
to the newly acquired and to the long pos- 
sessed German dominions of his majesty. 
The history of this part of Germany prior to 
the above period, mentions the Dukes of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, or, Liineburg, or 
the prince of Kalenberg, or the Archbishop, 
of Bremen, but the name Hannover was then 
used only to designate an almost indepen- 
dent city, which often refused obedience to 
its. nominal: sovereigns, and never obeyed 
them but on stipulated conditions. 

Hannover, (ptoperly so spelt) consists of 
eleven provinees, viz. Ist. the Archbishop- 
rick of:Bremen, dukedom of Verden, and 
Land Hadeln ; 2d: Dukedom of Liineburg ; 
3d, Counties of Hoya and Diepholz ; 4th. 
Principality of Kalenburg and county of 
Spiegelburg: 5th, Bishoprick.of Hildesheim ; 
6th. Principalities of Gittingen and Gruben- 
hagen ;, 7th. Bishoprick of ruck ;° 8th. 
County of Lingen; 9th. Circle of Meppen and 
Embsbruhen ;° 10th. County of Bentheim ; 
and 11th. Principality of East’ Friesland. 
There are 11,045 square geographical miles 
of territory; and the population. amounts 
to between 1,300,000 and one million and a 
halfof souls. Seventy-three cities and above 
5300 market towns are scattered over, the 
kingdom ; the annual births are from 43,000 
to 45,000; and, owing to the influx. of emi- 
gration, . they haye recently exeeeded the 
eaths by.nearly one-fourth. ‘‘ The eastern 
is the Elbe, with the» exception 
of a small portion of territory which lies on 
the eastern side of that river’; West Friez- 
land, belonging to the king of the Ne- 
therlands, bounds it on the west: that por- 
tion of Westphalia tyhich belongs to Prussia, 
and the-principality of Lippe-Detmold, lie 
on the south-west; Hesse Cassel on the 
south; Brunswiek and Magdeburg, belong- 
ing to. Prussia, on the south-east side.” in 
to the society be the measure of the guilt of that 
action, le islators are, fo sack cases as this, far 
‘more guilty than the ut mothers. 

5 fe. Ge “Tn Hawiee well as. in Eng- 
-land,” &c. &c. a hundred times repeated. 
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the northern bourdary are the mouths of the: 
rivers Ems, Weser, and Elbe. Sophia, thé 
mother of George I., obtained for her hus- 
band: in: 1692, the dignity of an Elector of 
the Empire ; though three of the other elec- 
tors, and most of the princes of ‘the empire, 
opposed this:grant from the Emperor ; and 
t Augustus, consequently, never enjoy- 
ed more than the nominal. rank. From 1700, 
when Sophia was declared heiress to the. Bri- 
tish throne, to 1708, when that elevation 
became more certain, these obstacles were 
surmounted, and the Elector George, who 
had succeeded his father in 1698, was fully 
invested with the rights belonging to his title, 
and with those of Arch-treasurer. Hannover 
at that period comprized only 2120 square 
frographical miles, and about 350,000 in- 
abitants. Liineberg, thrice as large, and with 
twice the number in population, became 
united to it in 1705, S the death of. the 
Elector’s uncle, Bremen and Verden, were 
purchased from Denmark for abont 100,000 
guineas, in 1715: and Bentheim was also 
acquired by money in 1753. The remainder 
of these dominions have been dbtained by 
the late arrangements in Europe. 

The present government consists of 
H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, President 
of the Cabinet Ministry, and Governor Ge- 
neral; the Cabinet Ministers have the title 
of ‘Excellency’ and have the different. de- 
partments entrusted. t@them, with subordi- 
nate officers and secretaries, But there is a 
branch of power.to which we have no pa- 
rallel; it is called the Kammer,.Chamber, 
and its duty is to manage the whole of the 
domains and property belonging to the 
crown ; including a, certain rights to 
forests, to salt, to metals, to levy tolls, and 
other privileges, together with rather more 
than one sixth of the whole land of the-an- 
cient dominions, withous including what did 
belong to religious bodies, but now under 
the controul of the Monarch. The Duke 
of Cambridge presides over the Kammer, 
assisted by one of the Ministers, a vice pre- 
sident, and six counsellors, with a great 
many Cumaralen, secretaries, writers, &c. 
It is of course, a court of much influence 
throughout the country. That portion of 
the land whieh is the property, of the crown 


is divided into what are called Amts, each of 


which in general comprises several parishes. 
Over the Amt, an amtman, who is a juriscon- 
sult, ig placed as magistrate, Land not under 
the government of some Amtman, or of some 
towns, belongs to the nobles, and they exer- 
cise the powers of government over it. The 
amtmen are appointed by the Chamber, and 
when they are noblemen, as they sometimes 
are, they take the title of Landdrost. When 
the latter are not themselves learned in the 
law, they have a jurisconsult, who is then 
called Amt’s assessor, placed under them. 


he orders of government in their respective 
districts, They correspond strictly to. ao 
magistrates of our country, but resem- 
ble justices of the more. than any 
other. The police of their districts. is 
ader their controul. They have cer- 

servaits, or Vogts, who may be con- 
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sidered as the. instruments of. this .police. 
They, communicate frequently with. the go- 
vernments, both of the provinces and the ge- 
neral | Goxeriments which are consequently 
well informed of every occurrence. 

Each vil again, has what is called a 
Vorsteher, or Baumeister, who is the organ 
to expound the will of the superiors to his 
fellow-parishioners,, and to forward the re- 
clamations or complaints of the whole parish 
to these superiors. He is generally chosen 
by the inhabitants yearly ; he is a er or 
some other inhabitant of the parish ;.he has 
something to do with the administration of 
the church, and of the poor, and, on the 
whole, exercises functions somewhat similar 
to our churchwardens and overseers coni- 
bined. The provincial governments extend 


their authority to every thmg—cven to regu- 
late the killing of Pron aseg keeping of pi. 
geons, the duties of midwives, the extirpa- 
tion of weeds. In short, there is hardly an 
action of human beings capable of being 
prescribed, respecting which one or other of 
these governments has not issued directions. 
The practice of medicine is subject to police 
regulation. The power of the crown is very 
considerable over the magistracy of the 
towns ; the clergy generally over all classes 
of the population eligible to office or employ- 
ment, , 

The Protestant church in Hannover is ad- 
ministered hy Pastors (parish priests), with 
from 60/. to 400/. per annum. Each has a 
Cantor (Clerk), and a Auster (Sacristan). 
The general superintendance lies with a 
Consistorium, resembling the synods and 
general assembly in Scotland *. ‘Tythes are 
the property of the crown, of \ particular 
nobles, or of some corporate body. 

An eighth part of the, people, principally 
in Hildesheim and Osnabruck, are however 
Roman..Catholicks. They have a bishop in 
each of these two. provinces, besides the 
Prince Bishop, our Duke of York, who, 
whether ecclesiastic or layman, is the tempo- 

* The consistoriums regulate all matters re- 
lative to the discipline of the church. They are 
the trustees of all the funds which yct belong to 
it. ‘They superintend the business of education; 
they very often appoint schoolmasters ; "| 
have the examination of all candidates for cleri- 
cal offices; and they lend their aid to the well 
government of the people. They are also ec- 
clésiastical courts, whieh decide in cases of di- 
vorce. Those of Celle and-Hannover pronounced 
the divorce between George I. and his wife some 
few years before he was called to: the throne of 
Great Britain. They are the ju in all com- 
plaints made against the morals clergy. As 
an instance of. their power and practice in such 
cases the following anecdote may serve: The 
wife of a clerg 
some few months earlier than was consistent with 
the date of her marriage. ‘The parishioners 
complained of their pastor: The affair was ex- 





ope perposs have the power of enforcing: amined by the consistorium, and, in spite of his 
the oi 2 


observing that the fault of his wife was not his 
fault, he was removed to another parish, of which 
the emoluments were less. As the character of 
his wife was khown, there was some truth, as 
well as wit, in the obseryation of a lady, who, 
when this story was told her, said it was a shame 
to punish the poor man for what he had not oc- 
casioned, 


was delivered of a child: 
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ral governor. _ A concordat for. these is nqw 
negociating at Rome: but the Catholick 
Church is endowed with little wealth, as the 
church possessions have been secularized, 
and the priests are allowed only sinall salaries 
and establishments. The-headof this church 
is the Abbot of Loccum,.the i ce 
of whose abbey. was secured by the treaty of 
Westphalia ; he alone remains in the simili- 
tude of pristine power. He is elected alter- 
nately by the crown and chapter, and has a 
revenue equal to one of our poorest. bi- 
shopricks, There are 25 secularized reli- 
gious corporations for both sexes in Hanno- 
ver; but their funds are extremely limited, 
their priors, &c. mere sinecurists, and their 
general executive, the Kloster Cammer, ap- 
pointed by the Crown. 

The new constitution of this kingdom is 
modelled upon that of Britain. Its .repre- 
sentative system consists of 101 p-rsons, 
48 of whom represent the nobility, 10 the 
clergy, 37 the towns, and 6 the holders. of 
free property, which has not the privileges 
of nobility attached to it. Four of the six 
represent the free proprietors of Friezland, 
one of those of Hoya, and one is sent by the 
inhabitants of the marsh lands on the Elbe. 
Those classed as representatives of the Clergy 
are elected by the chapters of the secularized 
convents, above mentioned; and. the repre- 
sentatives of the towns are elected. .by the 
magistrates. ‘The parliament is called the 
jahen Gesollschaft—the. Assenting, Society. 
The deputies who live out of the town of 
Hannover receive. each 13s. 4d. per day; 
those who live in that town only 6s, 8d. The 
officers of the assembly have. higher allow- 
ances. Members may resign if please ; 
otherwise the elections are for.]ife. 

The army of Hannover consists, of about 


13000 , including on cavalry: the 
landwehr .is estimated at 18,000 men, The 
former are recruited by voluntary enlistment ; 
the latter by ballot, as in our militia, but 
with needful modifications. They are exer- 
cised,a. month in every year, and only subject 
to military discipline during that time. A 
forve of at least 30,000 men.is thus always 
available. Panishments are severe, and‘run- 
ning the gauntiet still a common infliction. 
The officers receive their. first commission 
from the pouty of the sovereign, and rise af- 
terwards according to seniority. Every one 
must study three years at a military school. 
The revenues of Hannover consist. of about 
half a million sterling of, Domania! income, 
and of the produce of seven taxes (viz. on 
land, onthings consumed in towns, on-brew- 
ing and distilling, on salt, on stamps, on 
imported articles, and on.income. and per- 
sons), estimated at a total of half ag, lllion i 
more.. The national debt, is above. three 
milions, and the whole expenditure, includ- 
ing the interest, is not calculated at so much 
as one halfof the revenue, r 
The adininistration of justice is commit- 
ted to patrimonial courts, justice chanceries, 
and a court of appeal. _'The first mentioned 
have jurisdiction, in civil suits onlyy or in 
both civil. and criminal, ‘The members are 
appointed by the proprietors and magistracy 
in their respective towns. There are seven 








each with a jurisdiction over several pro- 
‘vinees. ‘The chief court ofa is at Celle 
in Enneburg, and was eta ished in 1713. 
It consists of a president, two vice-presi- 
dents, and eighteen judges. The three pre- 
sidents, and six of the judges, are appointed 
by the crown ; the other twelte by the States, 
80 that every province has a judge in the 
court, acquainted with its local laws. The 
‘salaries are from 250/. to 300/. a-year, ex- 
clusive of fees: This Court is famous for 
impartiality. There are subordinate courts 
of appeal in every county, but this is the last 
- resort. 

The land of Hannover is divided amongst 
persons who may bé eonveniently classed 
thus ~The sovereign, the nobles, town and 
religious corporations, persons fiot noble. 
Une sixth at least,”as we have mentioned, 
belongs to the sovereign, and possibly more 
than three-sixths may belong to tlie nobles, 
one-sixth to the cérporaticns, and less than 
one-sixth to persons not noble. That which 
belongs to the sovereign is again divided in 
generul into large portions, which have 
once been noble or ecclesiastical properties, 
and are now let by the crown in their en- 
tire state. They may contain from 500 to 
3000 acres, or in the unfruitful provinces 
even more, with rights of pasturage over 
lurge districts,:and in some cases, with a 
right to the services of the peasants. The 
tithes also are sometimes united to them. 
They are let to the amtmen, to individuals, 
or to noblemen filling the office of amtmen : 
hut it is always considered as a favour to 
have them, and they are let only to those 
persons whom the government wishes to 
gratify or reward. 

There are 644 noble properties in the 
kingdom, several of which are united in the 
hands of one person; bat there is no one 
ndbleman whosc income amounts to more 
‘than 30,000 Thalers, or 5000/. per year. 
Counts Hardenberg and Platen are amongst 
the most opulent of the nobility. 

Rents are from 7x..to 12s. per acre, and 
‘the occupiers of small portions of land are 
divided into meyers (again subdivided into 
half meyers, or quarter weyers, accordir 
to the size of their farms), and Leibeige- 
ners, which strictly speaking means’ a per- 
fon who owns his own body, and nothing 
more. The meyer pays the landlord a'ycarly 


sum, or quantity of produce; and also ‘a. 


certain sum when from death or transfer the | 
propfietary is changed. The landlord can-. 
not alter these conditions, except the heir is 
nn idiot, or the rent for the renewal of the 

lease has not been paid. The conditions by 

which the leibeigener holds his land are also 

fixed, they are not the arbitrary will of his 

Jord, and it descends with these to his chil- 

dren; but they are conditions of service so 

onerous, that they reduce him almost to sla- 

very. He is obliged to cultivate the land of 
his lord a certain number of days in the year, 

to neglect his own harvest while he is car- 

rying in that of his lord, to employ his 

horses’ to bring home his lord’s wood, to 

supply his lord with coach-horses when. he 

demands them; in short, to do him all 

‘sorts offeutlal services, 
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superior tribunals called Justice Chanceries, | - 


ere is no legal provision in Hannover 
for the poor. ‘The Vorstchers of the villages,’ 
and some of the citizens of the towns; call on 
the inhabitants, generally of a Sunday, for 
some little contribution or the relief of the 
distressed, which, from the publicity of the 
thing, they are under assort of necessity to 
give, and if they do not, the collector is 
ordered to notify it to the clergyman. The 
collectors bring with them a book, in which 
the sum given by each person is inscribed, 
and they, in some cases, receive a small re- 
compence for their labour. The funds so 
obtained are distributed by the collectors, 
by the clergymen, and by the magistrates of 
the towns, according to the wants of each 
person soliciting relief. When this money is 
collected, the inhabitants are warned by the 
collectors not to give alins, and they seem to 
expect, that, for what they give on this ucca- 
sion, they ought never to be tormented by 
beggars. 

Phe agriculture of Hannover is represented 
as in a good state. Meat costs from two 
ete halfpenny to four pence per pound. 

Vheat or rye between four and five shillings 
the bushel ; barley three shillings, oats one 
and nine pence, potatoes niné pence, The 
wages of men from sixpence to eightpence ; 
of women from fourpence to sixpence. A 
considerable quantity of grain is exported, 
especially from Friezland. There is ene in- 
teresting custom connected with the hus- 
bandry of this part of the world. 

The first corn of every harvest which en- 
ters any town is usually conducted in tri- 
umph. The waggon which carries it is de- 
corated with flowers, the people go out to 
meet it, and they accompany it into the town 
in a gay and joyous. manner. 

The manufactures are not in so prosper- 
ous a state. There is not a steam engine in 
the kingdom ; and few modern improvements 
in machinery have yet found their way to 
Hannover. The arts, we may also notice, are 
also in their infancy: there is not one sculp- 
tor of any eminence, nor a single gallery of 
good pictures or statues in the kingdom. The 
only painter of the least reputation, is a 
Mr. Ramberg, who was educated in England, 


ig | and who bas so singular a taste that he never 


could paint a female with the slightest cha- 
racteristic of modesty. Literature does not 
stand on a high eminence. 

We-have only further to add, that educa- 
tion is general. From of six to 
fourteen all children are taught, and parents 
are punished if they fail to send their off- 
spring to the schools provided for their in- 
struction. Government contributes largely 
to this beneficial plan. Music is much cul- 
tivated, and besides reading, writing, and 


arithmetic, the lowest orders can usually’ 


play on some instrument. 

‘The character of the population is calm, 
solid, and good; their morals apparent- 
ly not. yery strict; but they are loyal, obe- 
dient, social, contented, and happy. 





The Neighbourhood ; or Evenings broad : 
being Original Tales, Narratives, and 
- Fables, &c. Edited and arranged by 





Frances Fairthought. 
_ London, 1820. 


Our Reviews very often range among 
the higher: pursuits of the human mind ; 
and we hope our learned readers will not 
think we are descending too low in the 
sceale,.if we introduce to their notice a little 
work produced for the rising generation ;— 

**To teach the young idea how to shoot.” 
The title of Evenings Abroad would, we 
think, have been better than the double 
name given to these tales ; for we have secn 
nothing which for originality, fancy, anuse- 
ment, and moral instruction, has come so 
near the justly prized Erenings at Home. 
When we consider how much the character 
of maturity depends on the direction of in- 
fancy and culture of youth, that “as the 
twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” and that 
much uf the misery or happiness of life de- 
pends on early impressions, we must feel 
that it is not beneath the consideration of 
the most grave, what books should be put 
into the hands of children; and grant that 
the writer who creates a valuable article in 
this class, is worthy of a page in the fore- 
most records of philanthropy and literature. 
Without apology, therefore, we not only 
devote a portion of the Literary Gazette to 
the recommendation of The Neighbourhood 
to parents and instructors of youth, but se- 
lect one of the talesyas an example of the 
ability with which the whole are contrived. 

It was one fine summer’s. morning, as 
puss and her kitten were basking in the sun- 
shine, the old cat thought it a good oppor- 
tunity to give her young one a word of ad- 
vice, as she was about to leave her protection, 
and must soon shift for herself Desiring 
her, therefore, to leave off playing with her 
tail, and listen attentively, she thus began: 

“You are of an age, my dear Tibby, to 
understand that what I am going to tell you 
is for your own good : and, if you are not «s 
foolish as men and women, you may profit 
by the experience of another. 

“ T will tell you my history, which may 
serve you as a lesson through life. But, 
before I begin, I must say something upon 
your conduct at present. You are at this 
moment biting and destroying the buds of 
that carnation, as fast as you can: and I 
assure you that nothing will sooner turn you 
out ofa place, than dvuing mischief in the 
garden.” . 

Just at this instant Tibby, whose attention 
was: ‘ivided between her mother’s sage 
counsel, and a gaudy oe tb made a 
sudden spring; ‘and, though she did not 
steceed in catching it, she unluckily snapped 
the stalk of a beautiful tulip which grew 
close by. The old cat flirted her tail in 
great anger. “‘I see how it'is,” cried she, 
all my cautions will be thrown away, the 
vain pleasures of the world are alike pursued 
by men and cats. That tulip which you 
have so carelessly crushed, was planted by 
our young mistress, to whose kindness it is 
‘owing that I ever came into this family.” 

“Indeed, motli@r,” said the kitten, “I 
am very sorry for what has happened, but 
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I promise you I will be more steady in future ; 
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and if you will but go on with what you 
were saying, I will sit so still that if even a 
mouse were to run across the path, 1 would 
not stir.” 

_ © That, Tibhy, ” replied her mother, “is 
more than I require; and, indeed, I am 
sorry to say, you are, by no means so eager 
in quest of mice as I could wish to see you. 
Yesterday afternoon, when, for the first time 
in your life, you caught one, and I was watch- 
ing for you in the parlour, hoping, with a 
mother’s ‘pride; to see you enter with it in 
your mouth, and shew the family you could 
be useful, when, after waiting a considerable 
time, I went to seek you, I found you peep- 
ing about under a gooseberry-bush, and you 
asked me if I had seenany thing ofit. This 
morning, again, when I left you with a strict 
charge not to leave the hole at the pantry- 
door, till you had secured a mouse ; ‘on my 
return you had left your post, and was try- 
ing, with all your might, to get your four 
feet upon a ball, which, if it were possible, 
is certainly of no use.” 

’ ‘The kitten now settled herself into an at- 
tentive posture, and the old cat, adjusting 
her whiskers, thus began: “I was brought 
up in a stable, along with a brother and 
sister: unfortunately for us, our mother 
was too fond of pleasure to like the confine- 
ment of the place, so we were often left for 
hours together with no better amusement 
than to bite and scratch each other. Upon 
our mother’s return, she would fondle and 
pur over us, tell us how happy we were to 
have such a snug place ; that few cats were 
half so well off, hoped we should always be 
good kittens, and stay at home, which, she 
assured us, was the only place for true hap- 
poe. In short, her advice was excellent, 
mut, as she never set us the example, we 
did not attend to it; for, after giving us 
these lectures on staying at home, as soon 
as she thought we were fast aslecp, away 
she would creep, when, scrambling over the 
top of the door, we saw no more of her till 
day-light. We were now grown atrong 
enough to run about, and I was determine 
to make the most of my liberty. So one 
day, whilst the others were frisking about 
the stable-yard, I slipped out unnoticed into 
the fields. I shall never forget the joy I 
felt in scampering over the grass, and play- 
ing with every leaf which fell from the trees ; 
all that I saw served me for sport; as for 
food, I thought it a trifle in comparison with 
my liberty, having had a good meal before 
I set out. Night, however, came on, apd | 
began to think I might as well return to the 
stable, and get my supper ; so I turned, (as 
I thought) night for my home, and, setting 
off full trot, imagined I should get there 
presently. But when, after crossing many 
fields, I saw nothing of my home, I began to 
be frightened, and, by this time, very hun- 
gry. For the first tine, though not for the 
ast, I repented not having followed my mo- 
ther’s.advice. But it was now too late. I had 


completely lost myself, and was in danger of 
prvahios from hunger. Quite exhausted, 
sat down under a hedge, and, after mewing 
most Pitcously, thinking perhaps my mother 
hear me, I fell fast asleep. ‘I awoke 


woul 
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early, refreshed indeed by sleep, but as hun- 

as ever. Oh! how! thought of the 
mice that used to run about the stable, and 
which, at that time, I was too idle to care 
for, or catch. I once more though: of reach- 
ing my home, supposing that if I went on, 
I must arrive there at last; when after tra- 
velling a great way, I came toa wood, and, 
peeping about among the trees, bad the 
good luck to find a dead bird. This was an 
unexpected prize. I growled over it for 
some time, to detcr any one who might be 
so daring as to attempt taking it from me ; 
I have since found this to bea very foolish 
notion, having very often lost atit-bit by the 
‘very means I took to secure it. To return, 
having satisfied my hunger, I was in high 
spirits, and again began to frolick about ; 
soon after which I discovered a nest of field- 
mice ; my heart beat with the fear of their 
escaping me, but I was fortunate enough to 
secure a fine one; so I now thought myself 
quite independent, and, as there seemed no 
chance of finding my home again, I resolved 
to make myself ashappy asI could. Neces- 
sity soon made me very dexterous in catching 
birds and mice, of which there were plenty. 
I slept at nights in the hollow ofa tree, and 
upon the whole passed my time very plea- 
santly, being only a silly kitten, and looking 
no farther than the present moment. Winter, 
however, approached, a season of which I 
had not had any experience; and, as it drew 
on, the means of my subsistence began to 
fail. The birds forsook the woods, to be 
nearer the houses, and the mice hardly ever 
stirred out; a heavy fall of snow coming on, 
I found, if.I remained there, I should be 
starved to death. So, one moonlight night, 
I left the wood, and took the first road that 
chance presented. After going a conside- 
rable way, I saw some cottages ut a distance, 
and having heard from my mother that cats 
were very serviceable to man, I thought of 
course I must be a welcome guest any where. 
But here all was close shut, and ] waited 
patiently till chance should give me an oppor- 
tunity of entering. Day now appearing, 
I heard some stirring in the house, and soon 
after the door opened, :and a girl came out 
with a pitcher in her hand; as she left the 
door a little open, J had an opportunity of 
surveying the place. A woman was sitting 
with a child in her lap, watching something 
which was boiling on the fire ; not choosing 
to make my appearance too abruptly, I stole 
in, and, getting’ into a corner, I observed 
what was going on. . The bread and milk 
which had been in preparation was now 
poured out, and the di given into the lap 
of the girl to feed it, while the mother was 
otherwise employed. _The mess being rather 
too warm, and the baby very impatient, the 
girl placed herself with her back to the basin, 
that the child might not see it, till it was 
quite ready ; and while she was attempting to 
quiet, or rather to drown, its noise with her 
own, I, who found the temptation too much, 
stole up behind her, and was just beginning 
to lap, when, at that unlucky moment, she 
turned round, and, aiming a blow, myself 
and the milk were in a moment on the 





ground. The mother, on hearing the noise, 


came in, and, seeing what had happened, 
began to scold the girl, the girl to explain 
the cause; and, in the midst. of this clatter, 
leuntrived to make my escape. I ran a 
great way without stopping, but, finding no 
one in pursuit, Islackened my pace. It was 
not long before another door presented itself, 
towards which I crept. I had: not waited 
long when an old woman came out, and, 
sceing me, did not express any thing discou- 
raging. ‘Well, puss,’ said she, ‘ who do 
you belong to?’ .I Jookec at her, as much 
as to say, ‘to you, if you please,’ ‘The old 
woman put out her hand and stroked me ; 
this I touk for a good omen, and, being of a 
free disposition, I entered, and seating my- 
self by the fire, began washing my face, 
hoping I had at last found a home. 

“*When the old woman had finished her 
meal, she gaye mea little milk and water, 
which, though very poor, I was yery thank- 
ful for, and resolved to behave well in this 
place, if I was permitted to stay. 

“Presently my mistress put on her bonnet 
to go out, and, as I had never moved from 
the fire since I came in, ventured to leave me 
in possession of the hearth. As soon as she 
was gone, I began to look about me; and 
having a great deal of curiosity, I examined 
every thing inthe place. The smell of the 
cupboard soon attracted me ; and here allmy 
good resolutions were about tofail me, and I 
should certainly have been imprudent enough 
to have helped myself, if I could have open- 
ed the door, (which was only secured by a 
button ;) I heard some one at the outer latch, 
and had but just time to drop from the door, 
and gettle myself by the fire, when the old 
woman entered ; I fancy she guessed what I 
had been attempting, for the first thing she 
did was to go and see that all was safe in her 
cupboard. After dinner, my mistress took 
up her knitting, and I composed myself to 
sleep ; towards evening, as I still lay on the 
warm hearth (aluxury I thought I could never 
have enough of) aneighbour entered, who, ob- 
serving ine, said, ‘ Why, this is not yourTom 
‘No,’ replied the old dame, ‘ I sold-him last 
week to the young gentlemen belonging to the 
great school on the. hill; it was a holiday, 
and they wanted to try the spirit of their 
dogs; as Tom was such a fine fierce cat, 
they thought he would make excellent sport. 
* What then,’ did you sell your poor cat to 
be worried by dogs? instead of which it 
would have been more Prope to;have ac- 
quainted their master.’ “* Oh!’ cried’ the old 
woman, * it would have been of no use, their 
master has enough to do to teach them Greek 
and Latin, he never interferes with their 
amusements. To be sure I was sorry, to 
part with poor Tom, who.used to follow me 
about the house, and was such company for 
me; but they offered so handsome a price, 
that. I thought it was a pity to disappoint 
such rich young gentlemen for the sake of a 
cat; and now, you sce, I’ve got another.’ 
© Poor creature !’ said the woman, ‘ she ap- 
pears to have been nearly starved.’ ‘ That 
may be,’ ‘ replied the other; ‘but she has 
had a good dinner to-day, for she eat till she 
left.’ This. was truc, for she had given me 
nothing but bones. She farther observed, 
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that cate’ were ver » for Tom would 
never eat lob ells. | was for 
me; I discovered that, rs here, I 
might serve to make sport for young gentle- 
was of oni if I could not help myself. 
From this'timt J meditated my —— and 
accordingly my departure. not 
gone far, whe sboneiaifa er a 
it raté, at which I took fright, I made 
best of my way over a-wall into a n, 
aud hid myself ler: @ water-butt. re I 
remainéd for some time, till at last, ventur- 
ing to"creep out from beneath it, was'per- 
ceived by one of the servants, who attempt- 
ed to lay hold of mé, ‘but I shrank back a 
m ding-place, thinking that every one 
pe eer enemy, Tt hay ned, haere, 
that this house was’ much intested with rats 
and mice, and a-cat was in great request ; 
sd every means ‘was used to entice me from 
my hitling-place, arid I was soun persuaded 
no harm was intended me. In this family I 
sheaf and covet a ae ane lived y 
enty-and security ; the housekeeper sound- 
ed my praise fbi the bottom to the top of 
the house, for she could now lock up her 
pastry in’ safety, without the fear of its be- 
‘nibbled. All went on well for some time, 
whet unfortunately my master’s eldest son 
took a‘ fancy td keep rabbits; and I, who 
at that time saw little difference between 
thein and rats, thought I'could. not do the 
family a better service than to destroy them. 
As I was continually upon the watch, I soon 


found an ity; the young gentleman 
baokane tad of rv i to coms oa left 
the‘rabbits in charge to his servants ; I pro- 





fied by theit néjlect, aid soon found nicans 
= red giles. \redragee 9 

, and probably never would, 
had not: miy vanity on oatehing a fourth, 
prompted me to show my exploit ; so I car- 
ried ‘up: my. , a8 I had been used to do, 
cer alich family how diligent I had’ been. 

t my* co 


Bu was’ my* consternation on rapes 

me acid wad abo the’ héai 
T let“go my: hold. € 

to the hutch, and‘ beaten in, whith -I 


thought would have.ended my punishment ‘; | animals 


not s0, for on the discovery that more were de- 
a serious 
drowned.’ From 
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the difference betwéen canary birds and spar- 
rows. “+ dong aries mee ete my com- 
rehension, and’one day makinz'a spring at 
the cagé, it fell to the ground. ; dhe eielas 
brought in a servant, who soon rectified my 
mistake, by throwing a foot-stool at my 
head, which, missing its object, was brough 
in contact with a large china jar, and it was 
broken. This proved of mére value than the ca- 
nary bird, which made the mischief complete. 
T now fotind there’ was nothing left but to 
hide myself till the storm had blown over, 
which I did beneath the water-tub, where I 
had at first’takéh' shelter ; here I remained 
till night, whén, a out; I encounter. 
ed'tlie hotse-dog. We had always been very 
good friends, so I stopped to consult him on 
the natur¢'of mi situation ; I learned from 
him, .that T must leave, as death or banish- 
ment had been deétérmined on. ‘ Irideed, 
Puss,’ said r, ‘I pity you very much, 
for I have myself suffered from the inconsis- 
téney of my masters; indeed, I experience 
this every day, tliough upon the whole I 
have a very goo . Sometimes when 
I bark, I am praised for my watchfulness ; 
at other times, I ain scolded for moking a 
noise: On my miaater’s resarn I ain at 
one time permitted to show my fond- 
ness; at another I'am hbéat off. But 
it is no wonder they should behave s0 to 
us, for Ihave observed the same ‘conduct 
towards their children ; for the other day my 
young master was hee! stones ; his fa- 
ther’ s him, said, ‘ Well done, my boy, 
you can hit a‘ mark pretty well.’ This 
morning, with no more intention of mischief, 
he happened to hreak a window, for which 
he was’ severely punished, although he 
ledded in excuse, he was aay trying to 
it a mark, for which his father had before 
comméndéd him. Here our conversation 
ended, apd with miuch regret I todk my 
leave, preferring my chance in banishment. 
to that of death, Not to tire your patience, 
my'next place affordéd me simply slielter, 
for'as'to food, miy carefal mistress was too 
conscientious to ‘the subsistenve of 
nimals, urging, that mice were their pro- 
per food ; of these, my vigilance and at: er 
soon cleared the place; so one night, after 
breaking into a pigeon-pie, I made! my ré- 
no mercy would bé 

shéiwn' me. At a sufficient distance from 
to etter a‘ house, 
j sses' of some. children who 
were pl ‘at’ the: door. Here'I was not 
doomed ‘to suffer in nry‘owh persoit, but 
whiat was mitich’ worse, in those of my’ off- 


e ing; ‘for animals in this family were con- 


saa’ ong kittcty alate Une ev chines 

to'see my kittei ‘the’ i 
a tae ChiMNGa willis isk path 00 Deevint 
their being tormented. is family I did 


,| not, however leave ; it left me, for, without 


my | ott 


mn ation for my fate, they moved 
every thing but me. I took my station at 
the door, still lingering on the spot I ‘had 
been accustomed to ; and here I was found 
by our present’ mistréss, who, ‘seeing me in 
a most deplorable’ state, charitably took me 
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under her protection, where I experience 
kindness without caprieé; and = T ve 


learned to distinguish rabbits from rats, and 
that birds in cages are not to be eaten, I am 
in no danger-of losing the favour of the fa. 
mily. The lady to whom you are going is 
fond of cats, but she is also, fond of her 
flower-garden ; let nie therefore advise you, 
(as you value a good place,)\—” At ‘this 
moinent, turning round, the old Cat saw that 
all her advice was thrown atvay, for little 
Tibby was gamboling about in all directions; 
making wreck of whatever she came near, 
The mother would have given way to anger 
and vexation, but, feeling more inclined to 

0 to sleep, curled herself round to take 

er nap, leaving Tibby and the flowers each 
to their fate. 

While we give all credit to the playfulness, 
imagination, and useful tendency of these 
stories; we must impress on their author the 
necessity of a careful revision of her style, in 
subsequent editions. The grammatical con- 
struction is frequently imperfect, and the 
sentences afe often’ too long and involved 
for a work. of this kind: Posséssing the su- 
perior qualities. of invention, natural obser- 
vation, and pure morality, it is to be regret- 
ted that there should be any drawback on 
account of verbal inaccuracies. The Lady- 
bird’s Nest, Kate Higgins, and The Wish, 
are among the best of the other tales; but 
every one has something to recommend it 
to a favourable reception. 
—_—_—_———KK——_—_—___ 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND OF CUBA*. 
[From the letter of a Traveller, dated, The Havan- 
nah, May 1819.) 

You 'dé not Khow'what you ask: even to 
write a note is heré'a ‘task’; atid you réquire 
a long:letter, with an aécount of every thing 
which strikes) mé“as remarkable in the New 
World. I will endeavour to give you satis- 
faction; but 1 warn you beforehand, that J shall 
require time. ‘Fhe poco 4 poco is the maxim 
of evéry hot climate. I may begin by tell- 
ing you that since my arrival, about four-fifths 
of those who came from Europe with me have 
vanished before my eyes, from the effects of 
the Vomito Negro; better known under the 
naine of the Yellow Fever. What the cause 
of this sickness is, and what ate the reme- 
dies for it, the physicians of this country 
know no more than I; they prescribe yer 
different remedies, which however have all 
the sanie effect, namely, that of sendi 
their’ patients to thé other world. The ne- 
gtessés, (which is very humiliating for 
science) treat the disease with much better 
success ; and thé Spans who have brought 
them from~ the ican coast, are fain to 
solicit their assistance, and owe their preser- 
vation to those whom they have deprived of 
their country and liberty. ’ 

The Havannah is not the only seat of this 
dreadful disdrder ; it already prevails in al 
the ports of the island of Cuba: I hear just 
now, that of a hundred Frenchmen who were 
sent about two months ago to Nuevitas, one 


* It is stated that Cliba is aboutto be ceded to 
Great Britain—a fact which*Would augment the 








interest of the following narrative. Edit. 
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half have perished. The country is indéed 
more healthy, but the Vomito Negro js also 
felt there, though less frequently,an hth less 
inveteracy. natives are not so entirely 
free from it as is generally believed: It~-is 
only on a very hard condition, that they can 
secure themselves — it; namely, that 
of never leaving the Havannah, or the other 
ports. Those who sail for the continent of Ame- 
rica, or to Europe, nay, even those who have 
lived several years in the country, do not re- 
turn to their town ware without bee 
ar. I have just seen a girl ten years’ o 

fie; she was born at the Haveniiah B 
educated at a few leagues distance from the 
city; she came thither to witness a family 
féte, and died. Similar examples are not 
rare. Perliaps you imagine that this sick- 
ness is less active during the six months of 
the year, when the sun leaves this part of the 
torrid zone. This is a generally received 
error. It is unhappily but too true, that the 
Vomito Negro carries off néw victims every 
day ; ‘but in autumn and winter, the number 
is not so great as in spring and summer. At 
this moment it rages furiously ; and during 
the latter half of April, seventy-six French- 
men fell victims to it. The English, as well 
as other Europeans, suffer from it in the 
same manner. I am surrounded with dead 
and dying. When:I go: out f meet with 
hundreds of priests, who, crossing themselves, 
run to and fro; some carrying the Host, 
others singing funeral hymns, proceed .from 
every direction to the church-yard. When.I 
return home, twenty bells, which are con- 
stantly in motion, make a deeper impression 
on my soul than the scene which I have just 
left. It is si , that those who are not 
seized with this evil do not leave this coun- 
try, which is under a curse. Speculation has 
also its martyrdom ; people will not: aban- 
don a scheme which they have begun ; for 
this reason they stay, and every nation re- 
py Bg cy to its character py re Fag. 
man luils his fears. by singiag, the - 
lishman. by dink, ys 1 eoither sing nor 
drink, I fly to the country, where I shall conti- 
nue my letter unless.the Vomito Negro pur- 
sues me thither, * * * % 

I am now settled here. in the middle of a 
poor country covered with volcanic ruins, 
without any pr t except a few thinly scat- 
tered tres, which pat no hate, and whose 

e green does not enliven the, imagination; 
bac Twill entertain you with somethi 
less melancholy _than the fever. I have al- 
ready told you‘that my voyage lasted sixty 
days ; I was all impati to see land, an 
to put. my foot upon it. The. first thing 
presented to my sight would, I thought, P- 

‘to me the most beautiful in the world ; 
ut it was quite different : notwithstanding 
my inclination to admire, eyery spot was 
barren, without flowers—waste without wa- 


ter. 
The port of the Havannah is enough cele- 
to merit a description. As you enter, 
you. see a fort on your left, called Moro, 
under the cannons of which all ships must 
sail; the height on which it is built, its ex- 
tent, and the threatening mouths of its cam 
hons, impart to this fortress a majestic ap- 
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pearance. On & nearer approach several: 
small country seats on , anda 
called Salnd, at a distafice; are visible... Thi 
prospect is rather pleasant. In a few mi- 
nutes you have the little canal which 
leads to the harbour, and suddenly discover 
an immense basin ‘of an oval fort, in which 
sometimes froma thousand to twelve hun- 
dred flags of all nations may be seen waving. 
The magnificent Tyre never presented a 
richer and more splendid sixht ; on the right 
the Havannah is hid by a massive wall, and 
shews only some church steeples, the heavy 
shape of which affords’ reason’ to suppose 
that bricklayers and not architects have been 
employed in the public buildings of this city. 
To the left of the basin are several hotises 
which belong to the village Tm Regia, and in 
the back groutid a number of trees,—the 
only ornament. of this immense sheet of 
water. The port ftself which is  with- 
out doubt the largest’ in America, fills up 
every day méreand more, with a rapidity 
which t to attract tlie notice of the co- 
lony. It has been, confirmed, that the canal 
which leads to it has within sixty-nine , years 
become ninety-five varas (yards) narrower, 
being’ now only fifty-five varas in breadth. 
In 1543, it was 24 feet deep, now only 17, 
Inthe sume year, by*the sounding line the 
entrance ‘of the port was found to be 60 feet 
deep, and now only 18, This evil is known, 
and probally the remedies are easy » but 
firnmess ani perseverance would be neces- 
sary to use theta with effect, and these qua- 
lities seeni to be wasting. In thé harbour 
there is a machine ‘for fixing the masts in 
atige, which is said to be very ingenious, 
the admiration of all foreign mariners. 
I¢ has been built above parses vears, after 
the plan of a CataJonian’ of the ‘namé of 
Pietro Gatel, who diéd unrewarded, of vex- 
ation and vant, and left a widow and children 
ia the Hayatinah in the greatest distress. 
Now that you are acquainted: with the 
harbour, I. will introduce you to the city, 
On landing you peréeive a narrow archway 
which leads to it. From the beach to this 
is téh steps, af the first of which you 
eel yourself sinking into the mud ; and pro- 
ce ‘onward, through the atch, discoy 
that to the right, left, and front; all is mud’; 
a look at the straizht streets shews that you 
will not tread dry ground till you reach’ the 
house to which yon are.gving, The streets 
are not paved ; the water has nd drain; the 
land remains’ as God created it; thé + 


the reasons of is coating ssenal of b 
d| water. It may be said tliat the Havannah is } ca 
|a great sewer, from which pestilential exha- | It is more worth while to look ‘into ‘the 


lations constantly arise. As soon as you enter 
this city, an‘ insufferable, smell’ ass Mm you, 
and never qilifs you as long as you remain in 
it. Pay Spry 
The streets are dirty and narrow, in dull 
stralept lines, with low houses, the windows 
of " h ‘are with tf yn) The population 
of the streets increases th my impres- 
sions, and thelbant bb et on ne- 


* most of them cov vagal t ore) the 


id rags, impress’ the t 
Csgreae seations ‘Add to this that 
you have to guard Your fate against swarms 


ye | and 
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of moskitoes, the sting of whitlt is burning ; 
your ears against the constant ringing of 
eight or ten bells, There’ they toll for a 
death, here for a funeral, and in another 
place for divine service. At last you arrive 
at your lodging. An immense’saloon almost 
as large'as a harn, atid nearly as empty, is 
the eating room ; small chambers, even more 
empty than the saldon, serve for bed- 
rooms, in which you are reclined between 
four walls, without any other furniture than 
a truck bed. 

_ Pull of despair, you throw yourself upon 
it, rather not to hear of see any thing more, 
than to sleep, In vain! ‘The miserable hard 
mattrass producés heat and intolerable rest- 
lessness; you cannot sleep, atid unhappily, 
you cannot dream with open eyes; the 

from an adjoining chamber would de- 
press the most lively fancy. This happened 
to me on the firstnight ; I hadsdarrely arisen 
when I hastened to obtain information res- 
pecting the sick person, whose’ lamentations 
Phad eard. ‘* He'is’out,” was the answer. 
This satisfied’ me; the next day I learnt that 
that he would not‘come back had 
beentaken away to be buried! This, my 
friend, is a true relution of my” first day ; 
three fourths of those just arrived have had 
enough of it, axid’immediately re-embark ; 
the military are ly the first to run off, 
from which I-conclude, that notwithstanding 
their valour, they value their life more than 
wé imagine. 
You tty in vain to amuse yourself; there 
is no ce worth noticing: confined and 
filthy places, low honses, the building of 









which may be classed in the | cy of art; 
and what is particularly sutprizing ‘in.so hot 
a climate is, theré is not a public gar- 


den, nor tree under whost's 1can re- 
fresh yourself. In ‘short, the Hi ee reat 
ors both in the whole and ‘in detail, to’b 
tilt for the Inhabitants who wander about the 
streets, The utniost misery in our Europe 
does riot offer'a more di ting ‘sight than 
these ‘creatures, with b and brown facesy 
who fill the pene streets ; that part of their 
body not clothed in dirty » is 
with plaisters et blisters UO te sh not 
walking in a city; but ina gi 
4 e'rich seldom oti of A; the heat and 
the mud oblige therm to poy their visits in 
aoe Biewiparl With respect to the 
women, whether rich of poor, custom denies 
them the use of  their'limbs’: tne or | 
> abitad’ tha’ eattiapt and ae A 
fia henind a curtain of cloth’ which almost 
entirély conceals. them’ from rude’ curiosity, 


Se ao witna cided: mG vim 
Depo beste ol ekpioted, as the 
feed ani dors alvoags' rettialh re ae 
first you do not know wie you ialt' call 


this room, for you @ the carriages, 
the cele, aiid the bed, all pell-nell ‘Isits 
coach-house, a room for company, or’ a bed- 
Sond It is together; tho hesA : a 
cesthé street, every thing is done there, and 
ition deat frow the first piece of rai- 





tpt pon the body, with as much indif- 
fences i thy wee contend or al 
pro: approach of 


iné eyes. On'the approach of evening, 
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you : 
noon? You. yisit your acquaintances, or 
persons to.whom you have been recom- 
mended ; and find the master of the house 
and his family iui the most gloomy solitude. 
It is really an exertion to speak. here: you 
feel yourself in a profuse perspiration, and 
give yourself up to the Bowtacle in which 

ou sit, or rather are sunk, in listless reveries. 

e Boutacle is ini the shape of a half bath- 
ing-tub, as they are used in France for baths, 
and in the most awkward position that. can 
be conceived. You follow the example of 
the master of the house, and go to sleep, 
When you awake, you are asked to take.a 
glass of water: this is the signal for departing, 

you take your leave, having been, ac- 
cording to the ideas of the colony,. well re- 
ceived and,well entertained. 

In a country where polished society is still 
in its infancy, theatres and balls are almost 
unnecessary ; I shall only say a word about 
the theatres: namely, that they still represent 
the mysteries of which our ancestors were so 
fond. I have seen the Triumph of the Ave 
Maria represented ; this tragi-comedy ended 
with the sudden appearance of a valiant 
knight ona real horse, displaying on the point 
of his lance the bloody head of an infidel. 
I cannot paint the disgust which this sight 
occasioned ine, though perfectly agreeable to 
the audience. 

But it is time that I should introduce you 
to the gaming and dancing rooms, which are 
about three quarters of a league from the 
city ; anavenue leads to them, at the end of 
which stands a small statue of Charles III. ; 
and near it lies on the ground a block of 
marble, on which the head of Christopher 
Columbus is roughly hewn. 

From five to six hundred rolantes, con- 
vey the ladies and gentlemen to the 
dancing rooms. These volantes caunot 
be. com to even our most ordinary 
ost-chaises ; they are drawn by two horses, 
iven by a “ee coachman. On entering 
what is called the ball-room, you soon, per- 
ceive that dancing is only a secondary object 
of the meeting. The first saloons through 
which you pass, are full of tables covered 
with gold and silver. The greatest sums are 
won and lost in a moment,’ with an indiffer- 
ence quite unknown in Europe. It is amus- 
i17 enough to see a, countess or marchioness 
b.tween a Spanish monk and a Dutch sailor, 
who puff the smoke of their Cigars into her 
face. Gambling is not stigmatized here by 
public opinion ; the priest, the nobleman, 
the istrate, andthe merchant, seat them- 
selves without reserve at the gaming table, 
and play with the utmost composure. 

It is no disgrace to keep a bank, as is evi- 
dent from the fact that the bankers belong’to 
the most distinguished and noble families of 
the colony. The law and the command of 
the governor threaten gamesters with dread- 
ful punishments ; but. those who are com- 
missioned to proceed against the offenders, 
find it more advantageous to protect them ; 
they persuade the rr t gaming is 
a necessary evil, and they probably support 
their assertion by good arguments, as they 
gamble with open doors, and almost in, the 
open air. . 
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oo fig daloon is adorned with taste 
and simplicity. _A hundred tapers throw a 
brilliant light on the ladies, who furm a 
half circle at.one end : this is the most agree- 
able moment of illusion. Large black eyes, 
faces full of expression, pretty little feet, 
would move the most rigid stoic in an 
country ; and here he wont wonder at find- 
ing himself again possessed of feclings and 
senses, At the other side of the saloon sit 
the gentlemen during the whole ball; the 
sexes. never join, The masters of the cere- 
mony invite the company to ce; 80 
much decorum prevails throughout, that 
you might be led to suppose that the cere- 
mony observed was the same which the 
Jesuits introduced into the dances of the sa- 
vages in. Paragpay. . The ball is opened by 
a minuet; itis repeated even to satiety; and 
this, not because they love the dance, but 
because it requires rather that they should 
walk than move quickly, which is inconve- 
nient in a country where the least exertion 
deprives them of breath and strength. As 
soon as-the ladies quit their seats, as,soon as 
they leave their composed attitude, they are 
found quite deficient in the gracefulness 
which they before seemed to possess ;. they 
hop as if they were lame: the tight shoes 
which pinch their feet, occasion them severe 
pain at every step—their sufferings appear 
on their countenances, and deform their 
features. Their figure is not supported by 
a cofset—they do not know how to keep on 
their clothes, for the use of the French bess 
is of very late date in this country. Only 
ten years ago they used to appear in public 
in negligent morning dishabille. The men 
walk better, because their shoes are easier ; 
but they are destitute of the noble and dig- 
nified deportment which is so necessary in 
the minuet. These barbarians do not hesi- 
tate-to present themselves to their ladies in 
a great coat, and with or without a round 
hat. Only the whites are admitted to the 
ball I have just described, and you niay 
gather that they cannot boast of having re- 
mained faithful to the origin of the minuet. 
This honour belongs exclusively to the free 
negroes. How much was I astonished to 
see these negroes, of a dignified easy figure, 
advance .respectfully towards their ladies, 
holding the cocked hat in their hand, and 
then putting it on with a grace which begins 
to. become rare in the old world. The ne- 

sses are not inferior to their partners ; all 
their motions are noble and graceful; you 
can see that they do not torture their feet to 
deprive them of their natural form; real 
taste presides over their toilette ; the mag- 
hagiacinned ngewe carl not detract from 
its simplicity, their drapery is man 
with is ae which is even “Cknowledeed 
by the amateurs of your operd. 

. T went to a negro ball, with the intention 
of entertaining myself a moment at their 
expense ; but my expectation was ill-founded 
—every thing 3 saw here was much hetter 
than what I had left; and, had any body at 
that moment spoken to me.of the superiority 
of the whites over thénegroes, I should have 
Fanswered, “‘ Open your. eyes and judge.” 
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men -and women, the mildness of their fea- 
tures, and their sociable manners, make it 
impolifible to help feeling disposed in their 
faveur, They are born improvisatori and 
musicians, and I will venture to predict, that 
if ever the colony should receive literature, 
it will be indebted for it to the blacks, 
“Then the whites are inferior ?”—you will 
ask me. I will not. hesitate to confess, that 
this is the case in the torrid zone. The black 
here retains the whole physical and moral 
strength which he received from the creator. 
The burning sun leaves to him allthis energy ; 
and, scorching as it is, is scarcely enough tor 
him, as he always seeks an increase of 
warmth from his constantly burning fire. 
The white, on the contrary, who is removed 
from a mild climate to the tropical heat, 
visibly declines here ; during ten hours of 
the day he is as if inanimate : it is impossible 
for him to exercise -his body or mind. It is 
martyrdom to read for a quarter of an 
hour. _ If there were between the tropies an 
advocate of the unlimited. perfectibility of 
the human race, he must seek for proofs of 
his system, not among the whites but among 
the blacks. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


OXFORD, Fen. 26. 
- Saturday last the Hon. and Rev. Edward 
Rice, M. A. late Fellow of All Soul’s Col- 
lege, and Prebendary of Worcester Cathedral, 
was admitted Bachelor and Doctor: of Divi- 
nity, grand compounder ; and Philip Wilson, 
of Trinity College, was admitted Bachelor 
of Arts. 
CAMBRIDGE, Fes. 25. 

* The Hon. Berkeley Octavius Noel, of Tri- 
nity College, and the Hon. Frederick Emma- 
nuel Hippolytus Curzon, of Magdalene Col- 
lege, were on Wednesday last admitted Ho- 
norary Masters of Arts.—The Rev. Joseph 
George Brett, of Jesus College, was on the 
same day adinitted Bachelor in Civil Law; 
and Mr. Robert Roupell, of Trinity College, 
Bachelor of Arts. 

Craven Scuotarsuir.— Mr. Alfred 
Olivant, of Trinity College, was on Wednes- 
day last unanimously elected a Scholar on 
Lord Craven’s foundation. 

Richard Waterfield, Esq. B. A. of Emma- 
nuel College, was on the 13th inst. elected a 
Fellow of that society. 








FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH GALLERY. 


No. 48. Waterloo. Evening. The ad- 
vance of the British Troops, and defeat 
of the French Army.—G. Jones. 

his national picture, 15 feet in height and 
11 feet in width, has been painted by order 
of the directors of the British Institution, at 
the price of 500 guineas. We inspected it 
during its progress; and now that it. 1s 
finished, are ‘rejoiced to see that it fulfils 
its promise of haag & fair representation of 
the critical moment in the most glorious of 
warlike ‘victories; and tl mere so, since 
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there has recently appeared several efforts of 
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Buonapartists, recovered from their panic, 
and of unworthy Britons, oblivious of eve: 

patriotic feeling, to misrepresent that tri- 
umph, atehieved by such a torrent of our 
country’s blood, and adding so bright a 
beam to our country’s plory. Mr. Jones’s 
undertaking was an arduous one; and, in 
our opinion, he has given proofs of judge- 
ment and talents equal to the greatness of 
his subject. If the imagination is disap- 
pointed in not seeing the eyes images 
of a lively fancy, it must be recollé@ted that 
the artist had no’ wild licence to allow of his 
taking such excursive flights. His business 
was to delineate, as correctly as possible, a 
grand historical -event :—loeality, fact, por- 
trait, and real incident, circumscribed his 
creative powers. He was to be instructed 
by competent authorities, as to the military 
situations, and guided by views taken on the 
spot, as to the landscape of the field of battle. 
In these respects we are assured that the 
picture is eminently tai*hful; and our own 
observation convinces us, that, as a work of 
art, it will rise in estimation the more it is 
contemplated. The aerial perspective em- 
braces an extent equal to any thing we have 
seen under this quality of excellence ; and 
the eye is carried over a vast space, occu- 
pied with every. variety of action ; while the 
nearer objects are detailed with a skill and 
interest which cannot fail of producing the 
strongest sensations. The hero of the day 
is rendered finely conspicuous by the smoke 
ef artillery, which throws a breadth of light 
upon the part where heis stationed; andin this 
the painter has happily contrived er fumo dare 
lucem. The most distinguished British com- 
manders are grouped, and introduced with 
much ability; and the several sorts of ser- 
vice are delineated with a soldier’s as well as 
with an artist’s tact. While we look at the 
many episodes introduced, all connected 
with the main story, we can almost believe 
that we are reading anecdotes of the memo- 
rable 18th of June. We think we can per- 
ceive the brave Caithness Corporal, who, 
when asked if he was afraid, replied, “ Afraid! 
why, I was in a’ the battles on the penin- 
sule!” and having it explained that the 
question merely related to a fear of losing the 
day, said, “‘ Na, na, I did na fear that: I 
was only afraid we sho’d be a’ killed before 
we had time to won it.” This fellow was a 
gallant sample of the thirty-three thousand 
odd hundreds of British troops, the entire 
number (we state it from unquestionable of- 
ficial returns) notwithstanding the late ex- 
aggerations of the enemy, which shared the 
— honours of that tremendous con- 

ict. 
Nos. 120. 175. 177. 195. 221. 257. Land- 
scapes.—T. C. Hofland. 

The Landscapes of Mr. Hofland, in the 
present collection, display his talents to as 
great an advantage, and we think, under a 
greater variety of styles, than at any former 
period. The one exhibited last year at the 
Royal Academy, is indeed like an old friend. 
with a new face, being placed in a light by 
which its merits can be better app’ 


and its cool and sequestered character better | 
understood. 








recinted, Htural , 


light ; and the others possess more of ‘those 
abstract qualities which distinguish ‘the art- 
ist and separate his genius from his execu- 
tion, than almost any thing ‘we have seen 
from his hand. 

No. 46. Contemplation:—C. R. Leslie. 

A lady in a grove, with the moon-light 
playing upon her features and furm. It has 
some of the loveliest effects that could be im- 
parted to a subject so cireumstanced, but is 
not an effort of either so high or so fasci- 
nating’ a class as. the artist’s preceding pie- 
tures of Anne Page and Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley. We do not mean to state that it injures 
the great reputation these productions estab- 
lished ; only that, however meritorious, it 
does not enhance it ; and that it seems rather 
an exercise than a marked attempt at higher 
fame. It is the essence of art, that it must 
go on progressively rising, and cannot: be 
permitted to be even stationary. 








THE DRAMA. 


Krxe’s Tueatre.—We are obliged to 
postpone our critique on the new Opera. 

Dravry Laxne.—The Hebrew. A mise- 
rable piece, in five acts, said to be founded 
oa, but in. reality confounded from, the ro- 
mance, without being acquainted with which 
it is utterly unintelligible, and being acquaint- 
ed with which, itis unutterably tiresome. In 
our lives we never witnessed a sadder hotch- 
potch. By the most perverse ingenuity, 
every fine and striking feature in Ivanhoe 
is avoided during the first three acts ; the 
main business is cleverly kept out of sight, 
and one dull uninteresting scene follows 
another in perfectly regular order, The 
author of Ivanhoe has taught even the general 
public to have the nicest perception of the 
customs and manners of the age of Cour 
de Lion, and the Drury Lane dramatist 
has contrived to annihilate them all. Ana- 
chronisms of startling magnitude occur 
every instant, and absurdities of unimagina- 
ble grossness complete the tissue of non- 
sense. We have Jews shaking hands, not 
merely with Christian knights; but hugging 
the commandant of the Templars, who, 
above all mankind, abhorred the race; we 
have the Jew’s wife, Mrs. Isaac, of York, 
inhabiting a respectable tomb in Christian 
burial, cheek by jowl with monumental 
crosses in an abbey church-yard; we have 
bevies of nuns singing jubilate (quere, Jew- 
be-late) Deos in the halls of the knights,- 
whose vow of chastity was so strict that it 
was death for any female to enter their resi- 
dence—a fact distinctly before the audience, 
too, since Rebecca is condemned upon it ; 
we have clocks regularly striking the hours 
in the ¢leventh century; we have neat par- 
terres, and a pretty cottage ornée ; in short, 
we have every species. of folly in scenery 
and in character. And this, for no other 
purpose hut to make the Jew, (Mr. Kean) 
the only. prominent part in the drama. 
He beards armed knights; he outrages 
every custom ef the age, aud every na- 
ility: gees mad, recovers his 


wits, plays_Kigg Lear jn a Gabardine, and, 


177 Is a beautiful little Moom- pave believe, dies of ‘joy when his daghtey is 











rescued “and married to Ivanhoe. Except 
some of Mr. Kean’s acting in these passages, 
and which, though it extremely disappoint- 
ed us, was in: his usually applauded style, 
the performances were congenial to the 
piece. Mrs. West, as Rebecva, was indeed 
very praiseworthy ; but her situations and di- 
alogue did not ‘allow of much display. Mr: 
Hamblin fretted his hour in the Templar, (a 
concentrated essence of all the ‘Templars in 
the novel). Mr. Penley strutted and straddled 
like a thing of gilt gingerbread, in Ivanhoe, 
Harley, in Wamba, was a modern non-en- 
tity. Gurth, nobody. Friar Tuck, (even 
Oxberry,) nobody. Robin Hood, nohody— 
(yes; he was the leader of a band of chorus- 
singers). Prior Aymer, an old’woman ; the 
commandant, his sister ; Cedric, the third of 
these antiyne graces ; and Miss Carew, a 
young woman with a song. In conclusion, 
as if the whole were a hoax, the repetition 
of the play was announced, and then Mrs. 
Orger spoke a laboriously silly epilogue, to 
bespeak the favour already granted. 

Covent Ganrven.—/eranhoe.—A mag- 
nificent spectacle, extracted from a portion 
of the novel; commencing after the tourna- 
ment, and coneluding with the burning of 
Front de Boeuf’s castle. For the sake of 
dramatic unity of action, the adventures and 
trial of Rebecea are however introduced pre- 
vious to this catastrophe. In the early parts 
somewhat heavy, we have only room to say, 
that this is a grand and well acted drama. 
Charles Kemble; in Ivanhoe (identified with 
king Richard), is a noble picture ; Macready, 
in ie Templar Knight, a fitting rival; Far- 
ren, in the Jew, very effective ; Liston, amu- 
sing in the Fool ; Emery, in what he has to 
do as Friar Tuck, excellent; Mrs. Faucit’s 
Ulrica, equal to her old Meiklebucket ; Miss 
Foote’s Rebecva, very pretty ; and the musi- 
cal parts with Miss Stephens, Duruset,. and 
others, sweet and pleasing. The scenery 
is of the highest order; and the decorations 
superb. The trial scene one of extraordi- 
nary beauty. 

We observe that the new Farce, Too date 


for Dinner, is by Mr. Jones, whose per- 


formances contributed so largely to its suc- 
cess ; and not by Mr. Theodore Hooke, as 
origmally whispered about the theatre. 

Mr. Matuews at Home.—An entirely 
new and altogether extraordinary series of 
performances, under. this’ well-known title, 
commenced at the English Opera House on 
Monday. It is difficult to convey an ade- 
quate notion of the variety and effect of 
these ‘‘ Lectures on character, manners, 
and peculiarities,’ which must be seen and 
heard,’ in order to be appreciated: In a 
short preliminary, and generally humorous 
address, Mr. Mathews once more gravely 
laboured to establish by definition, the differ- 
ence between ‘mimickry and imitation—a 
mimick and an imitator. «It is hardly worth 
while to contest such a point, and especially 
with a perforthner, who, whether mimicking 
or imitating, afferds us so much entertain- 
ment; and who seems to attach an unreal 
importance to the name by which his art is 
called; but it does appear to us, that Mr. 
Mathews is a mimick in the best sense of 








the word; that is, an imitator, who 

of the acts and manners of oth i- 

bly excite to hter. An excellent imi- 

tator may be, sy 1 By ull ; an 

excellent mimick,never fails to amuse- 

ment. Therefore the attempt to draw the 
same. distinetion between ,as. between 


ce cations ana the lampooner, , seems to us 
to be, M oat on shonniy, ot lows. # mes 
quite foreign r "& purposes ; since, 
say what he will, the persons whom he co- 

pies, will not like it ; andthe public, ani 


of it which happens to | in 


ticularly that 
know the individnals, will see no harm in 
having their peculiarities so ably dashed with 
nitly maven ue 69 sender e.g 
nitely more entertaining than original ; 
independant! the matural enjoyment 
jo mt is ch from rd consciousness ‘of the 
ent emplo in producing portraits 30 
like, and yet so ludicro 
The contrivance coy which we are led along 
this novel chain of lery, is a narrative, 


full pict pater and aeehs interspersed with sto- | farce ; 


and introduciag many cha- 

racters, . all ‘ll -of whom find a clever, (.we 
should imagine, unrivalled) resentative, 
in a single‘actor. The-chief of these person- 
ages.are “ Countr Cousins,” who come up 
fem Whitby in Yorkshire, to see, and.are 
shown the _— of now ee The 2 
prominent of ¢ 8s, are, Un- 
cle Baffin, Geatoinahateat and blubber ; 
Aunt his sister ; Dolly, his danghter ; 
and his servant: in town are 


eterr in motion, ignated by Eps 
i pra So for the iain Dr. a 


tabling the ol old Scotch 
Fe teeiie ate Hubble 


wom, a a city orator, Tike» many y oer city 
orators, not very intelligible 
bler, who always hails 
serves oe pene apes will carry meth rare | Me 
every serves 
dear!” In the rah ay of the rambles of a fo 
y, who, en passant, are joined b 
onsieur de Tourville, a French Sopuellen, 
who has come to “‘ take the tower (tour) of 
London,” and makes a multitude of gro- 
tesque blunders ; they enceunter (and the 
audience have personated) a waiter at the 
ter Coffee House, the Verger of St. 
, and séveral other oddities. ‘They 
visit St. Paul’s, whence a panoramic view 


and description of the mattopalle, the Mo- 
nument, cast iron ‘the exhibition 
arama of the 


Horse Cellar, ofa Mock Auction, : 
ea Inhctment ot the Beocshe, Se. fee. 
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for example, ar are sail to preclude all kiss 
except by jackasses ; we have rhyme to 
astrodoxon ; page ‘advice toa peraon who 
waped, by Bek wai aecribed to Lond 
x and aser 

4 ; fod, i in short, a crowd of mo- 
fle brought hare Sours f the 
most “killing ; mixed up 
with reelection of std older drolleries, 


” The ce ing. p , however, displays 
the abilities of Mr. atthews, ina way still 
re astonishing tee the two preceding. - 
this, by means of pasteboard agures,, wide whic 
are o¢casi moved by springs, ~ 
which he occasionally pat te by inserting 
himself into them without being perceived, 
he actually manages to have two, three, 
four characters upon the stage, at the same 
moment—in fact he acts, alone, a complete 
and sustains to admiration the posts 
of Alderman Huckaback ; Tabitha, an old 
maid ; Snap, a servant ; Canzonetti, a sing- 
ame Miss M. Huckaback, his pupil ; 
aa aie. eo ee 
un y. egs, tor pla this part on 
his knees) Methusalem, ah old watchman ; 
and Dickey Gossip, a Restor. The skill and 


evineéd in this performance cannot 
beeen ved, without being ‘‘ At Home ;” 
whither we recommend the net to hasten, 
if the public desires to in these sad 
times. The only drawbaek we found was 
that our attention was demanded an hour 
too long—there is no moment that we could 


bear tobe ‘lle, and we could not help 


thinking the exertion too much for our | - 


—- entertainer. ‘The law-case might per- 
‘be advantageously omitted. 
HE NeW ARGYLE Rooms o on 


mex ¢ 0 a ye Fa musi treat, at 


eh the principal musicians in London as- 
is is very well; but we under- 


nj teem “that arrangements ‘are making for 
French cutertdinabents at this theatre, and 
for the exclusive encouragement of foreign- 
ers ; , im the ‘present low estate of 
our national theatres and native performers, 
is, peda, deg least of Ay '& project, the hu- 


tical, Ws of which is extremely 
problemas We trust that our nobility 
and gentry will before they Pa 
a second es int for the foreign drama 


which must ‘give a fatal blow to our already 
sinking theatres. 





VARIETIES. 
Anagrams. wom yom the modern felicities 
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Killing Animals by Carbonic Acid—A 
new method of putting animals to death, 
without pain, has been p proposed by Dr. 

ton ; in consequence the employ- 
meat of which, itis said, the meat. will — 4 
better, -taste . better, keep better, and. salt 
better. These desiderata are expected to be 

attained dy means of fixed air. 
Blachwood's Magazine. 

Sir ak Ol Davy has had great success 
in unrolling the MSS. of Herculaneum and 
Pom na short,time the contents and 
title of each roll will be made known. 

Daily Papers. 

Dr. Paley.—Dr. Paley was in very high 
spirits when he was presented. to his first 
preferment in the church. He attended at a 
visitation dinner just after this event, and 
during the entertainment, called out jocosely, 
“* Waiter, shut down that window at the 
back of my chair, and open. another behind 
some curate.”’ European. Magazine. 

In 1666, the Dublin ple having pro. 

ed to send one rat ew r treo | bul. 

s to London for relief of that city, lately 
bam, parlianient yoted the importation of 
Irish cattle to be a nuisance. Lord Claren- 
don suggested in an amendment that it might 
as properly be declared adultery. Swords 
were drawn in the House of Commons on 
the subject—Rawdon Papers. 

About the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
ag: persons who hired furnished lodgings 

ondon had to find linen and — or 
else pay dearly for their use.—Jbid. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


A French Journal contains the following. 

The celebrated Lord Byron is just finish- 
ing a poem on'the events of Parga. But on 
this occasion, the English bard will not en- 
rich with the treasures of his poetic genius, 
one of those whimsical, fantastic, and unna- 
turabinventions, which are generally present- 
ed with more vehemence than taste; which 
teach us less to love what is good and beau- 
tiful, than to admire what is extraordinary 
and original ; and which now afford so much 


delight to the lovers of the romantic tlirough- 
out England and Germany. The new sub- 
, | ject on which Lord Byron's muse is engaged, 


presents a happy combination of old man- 
ners modern customs—of heroism and 
simplicity—of strikmg contrasts and pathetic 
situations, which might be vainly looked for 
in many epic compositions of the highest 
order. The poet willdoubtless avail himself of 
the advan offered by the situation of the 
scene, and the glorious descent of his cha- 
— 1 wena whole, poplaton, 
— spectacle a who pulation 
all descendants of ‘the ancient Gr, 

Sear’ pactavieg homes to fight and con- 
; death to slavery ; like their 

» flying on the ap of the 
barbarians : but with this difference—that the 


companions of Themistocles looked forward 


with hope to the battle of Salamis, while 
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the wretched Pargamites, conquered sibel 
a battle, and irrevocably betrayed, had no- 
thing to expect from a change of fortune. 
The subject presents two truly heroic pic- 
tures, equally worthy the attention of the 

ter and of the poet. The first is—the 
moment of flight :—men, women, children, 
old and young, all the ill-fated inhabitants 
of Parga, are on the shore, ccliecting their 
most valuable effects ; others engaged in 
finishing a sacrifice ; some carrying off the 
bones of their ancestors ; others’ burying 
their arms ~ the wet of ‘the eneth or 
hurrying on board vessels, and si orth 
their last farewell to their native jad The 
second picture is the entrance of the troops 
of the ferocious Ali among the ruins of Par- 
ga—the astonishment and rage of the con- 
querors thirsting for revenge, with torches 
in their hands, searching the abandoned 
houses, and penetrating into the deepest re- 
cesses of the tombs, without finding even 
the ashes of their proud enemies. 

We understand that the ensuing Edin- 
burgh Review will contain :—Ivanhoe—Fi- 
nance—< America—Geology—Poor Laws— 
Abuse of Charities—Adulterated Provisions 
—Barry Cornwall’s Poems—Taxation and 
the in Laws—The Recent Alarms—De- 
mosthenes 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


FEBRUARY, 1820. 
Thursday, 24 —Thertmoineter from 35 to 41. 
Barometer from 29, 68 to 29, 59. 
Wind S.W. 3.—and North 1 cloudy, a driz- 
aling rain at times. 
Rain fallen ,1 of an inch. 
Friday, 25 — Thermometer from 33 to 39. 
Barometer from 29, 61 to 29, 87. 
Wind N. and N.E. 2. and 5 5.-Generally cloudy. 
Rain fallen ,075 ofan inch. 
Saturday, 26—-Thermemeter from 36 to 31. 
Barometer, from 30, 10 to 30, 27. 
Wind N. E. 4. and 5 _—Generally. cloudy. 
Rain fallen ,025 of.an inch, 
Sunday, 27 — Thermometer from 29 to 37. 
Barometer from 30, 30 to 30, 26. 
Wind N. E. 2. —Generally cloudy, with sun- 
shine at times, till the’ evening, when it became 


clear. 
Rain fallen ,025 of an inch, 
Monday, 28—Thermometer from 26 to 39. 
Barometer from 30, 20 to 30, 09, 
Wind E.and N. E. 2, and }.—Clear. 
Tuesday, 29 —Thermometer from 21 to 40. 
Barometer from 30, 06 to 29, 96. 
Wind N. E. and S, W. 3. — Morning and noon 
clear, the rest of the hiya clo 


Wednesday, 1—Thermoneter from 33 to 42. 


rometer from 29, 7@to 29, 78. 
Winds. W and N. W.3. ly 
passing, suns at times. - , 
Rai fallen ,095 of an inch. 


onton, Midélesex. 


JOHN ADAMS. 
~ PMiscellaneous 
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Pall Mall. 


ish Gallery, 
THis GALLERY, for the Exhibition and Sale 
of the Works of Modern Artists, is open daily, 
fom ten in the morning until five ia the afternoon. 
JOHN Y OUNG, Keeper. 
Admission 1s.---Catalogue Is, 





_ JOURNAL OF THE ee SERVERS. __ 


BOO KS PURI SHE! 
Handsomely primted in sural Bro, “similar to Demestic 
Cookery, + RTS joe New Edition; great 
ly im 
pur NEW *PAMILY RECEIPF-BOOK: A 
Collection of more than Eight Hundred fruly valua- 
ble Receipts (omitting those in Médicine and Cookery) 
in varions Branches of Domestic Econony, selected from 
the Werks of British and Foreign Writers of unquestion- 
able experience and authority, and from the attested 
Communications of Scientific’Friends. . Dedicated, by 
permission, to Dr. CHARLES. TAYLOR, Secretary to 
the Society of Afts, Manufactures, and Commerce ; to 
whose superintendence the. work has been submitted, 
and to whom the Editor has been indebted for many 
Valuable Communications. 
™ This book is a proper and almost indispensable com- 
panion for the *New System of Domestic Cookery :’ 
it contains a larger quantity of truly valuable Receipts 
than any book ‘of the same kind ever contained. There 
ate few things which the reader can seek for Domestic 
Use, on which he will not findsome useful information.” 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street; sold 
also by every other Bookseller in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, of whom may be had, lately published. 
A NEW SYSTEM of DOMESTIC COOKERY; a 
New Edition, small 8vo. 7s, 6. boards. 








the PROTEC IVER 
Noort WELL, ediriyert han ytcng ny: Letters, and other 
Family Papers. By OLIVER GEOR atl, Esq. A 


Descendant of the Family. Printed fo r Longman, 
Gr Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. Of whom 


wy be had, 
1. Coxe’s Memoirs of John Duke of. Marlborough, 6 


vols. 8yo, and a Ato. Atlas, BI. Be pt ete 
Ned sag po kaa ag eae By Lord J, Russell, 2 


vols. 870. 2d edition, 12. 1s. beards 
8. Life of Lady, Russell, 6vo, 2d. edition, 12s. boards. 
4. Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth. By Lucy Aikin, 2 
vols. Syo. 4th edition. J}, 5s. boards, 
5. Life of Col. Hutchinson, 2 <n 8vo. 1). 1s, boards, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price HN. ls. boards, with a portrait en- 
graved by Fittler, the 2d Edition of the 
LIF of WILLIAM, LORD RUSSELL, with 

some Account of the Times ‘in which he lived. 
By LORD JOHN RUSSELL. Printed for Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown; and J. Ridgway, Lon- 
don. Also just published, in 8vo. price 12s. 

The Life of Lady Rassell, by the Editor of Madame 
du Deffand’s Letters, with Letters from Lady Russell to 
her Husband, Lord Russell ; come miscellaneous Letters 
to and from Lady Russell, ke. &c. from the originals in 
the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. -XLIv. 

is nearly ready for publication. Contents---1. Mission 
from’ Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee. By T. E. Bowdich. 
2. Valpy’s Edition of Stephens’s Thesaurus. 3. Popular 
Mythology of the Middle Ages. 4. Campaigns of the 
Archduke Charles. 5,. Brutus, a Tragedy. By J. H. 
Payne. - Evadne, a Tragedy. By Richard Sheil. 6. 
Passage of the Himalaya Mountains. 7. Purity of the 
Court of Great Britain. Letter respectfully addressed 
to his Royal Highness the Priace Regent, on occasion 
of the lamented Death of her late lamented Majesty. 8. 
Travels in Nubia. By theJate John Lewis Buckhardt. 
9. Secret Anecdotes at the Court of Westphalia. 10. State 
of Public Affairs; 1. Speech of the Right Hon. W. C. 
Plunket ; 2. Speech of the Right Hon. George Canning ; 
3. Speech of the Right Hon. Lord Grenville, upon the 
Opening of the Present Session of Parliament. 

At the same time will “be published No. XXXIX. 
being Part I (to be completed in Two Parts) of a Ge- 
neral Index to the first Nineteen Volumes of the Quar- 
terly Review, which the Subscribers are requested to or- 
der from their respective Booksellers. '- Printed for John 
Murray, Albemarle Street. 

Early in March will be published, in 3 vols, Timo. 
"THE MONASTERY ; a Romance. .By the 
Author of Waverley, ke. Printed for Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
and Co, and John Ballantyne, Edinburgh. 
Remarkable Characters of the late 

No. 3. price 2s, 6d. embellished with four Portraits, 

PyOGRAPHIA CURIOSA; or Memoirs and 
Portraits of Remarkable Characters of the Reign 
of George the Third. Published by G. ton, St. 





3; Constable 





* “Price 128. Gvo, boards, 
AN INTRODUCTION to SOLID GEOME- 
TRY, and tothe Study of CHRYSTALLOGRA.- 
PHY, containing an Investigation of some of the Pro- 
perties belonging to the Platonic Bodies, independent 
of the Sphere. By N.G. LARKIN, M, G. 8. Teacher 
of Chrystallography a Mati i d by 
four plates from original drawings by the author.” ‘Lon- 
don: Printed for the author, aud published by Long: 

man, Harst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 


Spanish Literature. 
The mois Spanish Books are imported by Boosey 
and Sons, 4, Broad Street, Royal Exchange : 

ARR1AzZA, Las Pogsias Lirical, 2-vols. Ayo. 

plates, price 2ls. Obras de Garcjlaso de la 
Vega, 18mé. price 6s. Don Quixote de la Mancha, con 
notas de Pellicer, § vols, 8vo. price BL, S¢.;'9 vols smaller 
size, price 31, 8s. Canes Diccionario Espanol Latino, 
Arabigo, 3 vols. folio, Sanchar, Madid, price Sl. 18s, 6d, 


Mise Benger's Lift of Tobia. in Byo. 125 beds. 
of Mr, JOHN TOBIN, ar 
ne the nay Rao pike With a Selection ‘fro 
his unpublished Writings. By Miss BENGER, aibas 
of Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, Printed for 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. Of 
whom may be had, 
Memoirs of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, The 
2a atipion. in 2 vols. 8yo, with a Portrait.Price li, 1s, 


Tn Syo. price 15s. boards, 
"THE ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY and OBITUA- 
RY,. for 1890. ‘With Silhouette Portfaits. Com- 

















Martin's Church Yard, Charing Cross; Ln. may be had 

Count Gondomarts Transactions during his Embassy, 
in England; with whole-length Portrait of Gondomar ; 
4s.; ioe B tn 13 na Smeeton's a 





is published, price 
HE SCHOLAR’S REMEMBRANCER. ‘By 
M. SEAMAN, Master pf the North Hill Academy, 
Colchester. Published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
London ; and Swinborne ind Walter, Colchester. 








Imported by pore and Sons, 4, Broad Street, 
‘| FOURTEEN spiri ted OUTLINES illustrating 
La Motte Fouque’s rented Romance of Undine, 
4to. ie Undine eine Erzachlungen yon de La Motte 
| Fouque, J2md. 6s. 





German Language Displayed. 

In I thick 8vo, Volume, price 12s. 
T% NATURE and GENIUS of the GER- 

MAN LANGUAGE displayed in a more extended 
Review of its Grammatical Forms than is to bé found 
in any Grammat extant; and elucidated by Quotations 
from the best Authors, By D. Boileau. Printed for 
Boosey and Sons, Broad Street, Exchange : and Treut- 





tel and Wurtz, Soho Square, 


irs of Professor Playfair ; Mr, Watt, 
area the Bishop of Peterborough ; Sir Philip Fran- 
cis, Bart. ; Dx, Wolcot (Peter Pindar); John Palmer, 
Esq. 3 Mr. Alderman Combe ; Major Scott ; Admiral 
Sir Robert Calder; Sir Philip Musgra gooey Bart.; P. Bry- 
done, Eaq. ; Lord Walsingham; Mr. James Brindley ; 
A. Graham, Esq.; George Wilson Meadley, Esq..; Col, 
Tatham; H.C. Jenhings, the celebrated Anti ary 4 
Mrs. Billington, &c. &c. The whole isi 

a variety of original documents, together withan cane 
of recent wee geo Works, and an Index of persons 
lately deceased. ' Printed for Longman, Hatin Rées, 
Orme, and and Brown, London. Of whom may be had, 
VolsA11. U1. for 1817, 1818, & 1949, price 1s. each. 


Encyclopedia Britannica, New Edition. 
On the” ist 6f ‘March’ was © publilied, " handsomely 
rinted in 4to. with apne yg oA, Be bds, 
Wotinte first, Part first, of 
TH ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNWA, or 
Dictionary of Arts Sciences, and Miscellane- 
ous Literature. Sixth Edition, revised, corfected, and 
improved. Edinburgh Printed for Archibald Con- 
Stable and Co. Edinburgh ; ahd Hurst, Robitison, and 
Company, 90, Cheapsitle, London, 
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BLACKWoop’s EDINBURGH ‘MAGA. |’ 
ZINE. No, XXXV.'for February, 1820. 

Contents.---1. Horm Hispanice. No. I. The Moor- 
ish Ballads. Don Ramon of Butrago. The Death of 
Queen Blanche. Andalla’s Bridal. Zara’s Ear-rings, 
Ganzul’s Bull-fight: The Lamentation for Celin. The 
Flight from Granada. 2, Second Letter from a Liberal 
Whig. 3. Particulars of the Death of Messieurs Cing- 
Mars and De Thou, at Lyons, Friday, 14th S 


THE LITERARY ‘GAZETTE, &. * 


PORTRAITS of the KING and the DUKE of 

KENT, finely engraved, will embellish the NEW 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE of March Ist, which will con- 
tain among other interesting articles, 1. George HI. his 
Court and Family, 2. Memoirs of, H. R. H. the Duke 
of Kent. 4. Living Novelists. No.1]. Matkensic. 4. 
Present State of the English Stage. 5, What is Poetry. 
6. Remarks on the Elgin Marbles, addressed to Canova, 
by M. Q de Quincy. 7. On the Female: Li- 





1642. By a Citizen of Lyons. 4. Leslie versus Hebrew. 5. 
A Recollection. 6. To Thomas Campbell, Esq. 7, Ab- 
stract of Meteorological Observations for 1819. 8, Bar- 
low on Magnetic Atttactions. 9 Recollections. No. Il. 
Mark Macrabin, the C jan. 10. Musings. 11: 
Sabbath Noon. 12. The Aurora Borealis, a Sonret. 13. 
Greece, a Sonnet. 14 Hore Germanice. No.1V. The 
Cypress Crown, a Tale. By the Baroness Caroline 
de la Motte Foque. 15. Hodgskin’s Travels in Ger- 
many. 16. There is Death inthe Pot. Accum’s Tfea- 
tise on the Adulteration of Food, &c. «17.-On the Writ- 
ings of Charles Brockden Brown, and Washington Ir- 
ving. 18, On the proposed Monument for Lord Melville. 
19. Hore Scoticz. No. I. The Boudspiel of Closeburn 
and Lochmaben. 20. The late King. 21, Literary and 
Scientific Intelligence. 22. Works preparing for Pub- 
lication. 23, Monthly List of New Publications. 24. 
Monthly Register, &c. Printed for T. Cadell and W. 
Davies, Strand, London ; and William Blackwood, 17, 
Prince’s Street, Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh Monthly ovien. 
On the First of March was published, price 2s. 6d; 
No. XV. of 

"THE EDINBURGH MONTHLY REVIEW, 

Containing---Art. 1, A Description of the Western 
Islands.of Scotland, &c. By John Macculoch, M. D. 
2. A Sicilian Story, and other Poems, By Barry 
Cornwall. 8. A Treatise on Adulteration of Pood, and 
Culinary Poisons. By Frederick Accum. 4. Political 
Essays on Public Characters. By William Hazlitt. 
5. Travels in Italy, Greece, andthe lonian Islands, 
By W. H. Williams. 6.-1, Observations, Anecdotes, 
and Characters of Bodks and Men. By the Rev. J. 
Spence. With ‘Notes, by E. Malone. 2. Anecdotes, 
&c. from Mr. Pope, &c. By the Rey. J. Spence. 
With Notes, &c. by W. S.'Singer. 7) The Life of Wik 
liam Lord Russell. By Lord Joho Russell. 8. Monthly 
List of New Publications. 9. Literary and Scientific 
information of Works in. the Press, or preparing for 
publication. London. Printed for G. and W. B, Whit- 
taker, 13, Ave Marja-lane; and Rodwell and Martin, 
Bond-street; and Waugh and lunes, Edinburgh. 








terature of the present day. 8. On Musical Expres- 
sion. . 9. On Ghosts in'Fragedy. 10. The Sketch Book 
of Geoffrey Crayon Gent. 11. Art of Bookmaking. .12. 
Universality of the action of Light. 18. On the Motion 
of the Sap in Plants, 14. On the Agricultural Question. 
16. Shakspeare’s Hamlet. 16. Poems descriptive of Ru- 
ral Life and Scenery, by John Clare, a North t 





By John Chappell and Son, 38, Royal Exchange, Corn- 
hill, price 6s. boards, 
EMIGRANT’s RETURN; a Ballad; 
and other Poems. By. J.M. BARTLETT. Also, 
lately published, and may be had as above, 
Evening Hours ; containing Abelard to Heloise, and 
other Poems. By P. Gellatly, prite 5s. 6d. hoards, 


Handsomely printed, in one neat vol. foolscap 8vo. Ys, 
A NEW DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL 

QUOTATIONS, on an improved Plan : acce:n- 
panied by Corresponding h s, or Translations, 
from the works of celebrated British Poets. By F. W. 
BLAGDON, author of the French Interpreter, &c. 
Printed for Stodart and Stewart, 31, Strand; and Bell 
and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 











Peasant. 17. Memoirs. of the Private Life, Reta, : and 
Reign of Napoleon in 1815, by M. Fleury de Chabouton. 
On the Language and Literature of Norway and Swe- 
den, &c. 18, Remarks on the British Institution, by 
Mr. Carey. 19. On Ill ion by E 20, 
Original Poetry, Winter Scenes, Light, &c. ai. Vari- 
eties, Literary and. Scientific. 22. New Publications, 
with Critical Remarks. 23. New Inventions and Dis- 
coveries. 24, Dramatic Notices. 25. Reports, Li- 





Selections from the Greek Poels. — In Bvo. lis. 6d. 
EXCERPTA ¢ POETIS GRAECIS, in Usum 
Studiose Juventutis; cum Notis Philologicis, 
Edidit M. HODGE, A. M.---Pars. Prime. Printed for 
G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria Lane. . Of 
whom .may be had, 
Porson’s Euripidis Hecuba, ad fidem Manuscriptorum 
emendata, et brevibus Notis emendationum, potissimum 
rationes reddentibus instructa, cum Supplemento ad 





terary, Meteorological, Agricultural, and C cial. 
26. Historical Digest of Political Events, Funeral of his 
late Majesty, and of the Duke of Kent. 27. Interesting 
Occurrences, Promotions, Births, Marriages, and Deaths; 
with Biographical Particulars of the most celebrated 
Persons, London: Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. 
Conduit-street, to whom communications for the Editor 
are requested to be addressed. 
Fourth Edition, price 3s, 6d. boards, 8vo. 

AN ADDRESS from a CLERGYMAN to his 

PARISHIONERS, with Morning and Evening 
Prayers. By R. VALPY, D. D.F.A.S. The subjects 
treated in this-Address are ---Of God; the Son of God; 
the Holy, Ghost; the Trinity; Read the Scriptures; 
Incarnation of Jesus Christ; Doctrines of Jesus Christ; 
Resurrection; Redemption ; Justification; Faith; Works; 
Works without Faith; Faith without Works; Union of 
Faith and Werks; Merit and Reward ; Humility; i In- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit; K e; Reg ion ; 
Conversion ; Delay of » C 3-our End ; 








Prefati ---Bvo. price 4s. sewed. 

- «+ + Euripidis Orestes ; 8vo. price 3s. 
Pheenissx ; 3s. 
Dedea ; 3s. 

In the Press, Porson’s Euripides complete, with an 
Index; in one Volume 8vo. 





Venezuela, &c. 

Tu one thick Vol. 8vo. with a large Map, price lis. bds, 
STATISTICAL, COMMERCIAL, and PO- 
LITICAL DESCRIPTION of VENEZUELA, 
TRINIDAD, MARGARITA, and TOBAGO ; contain-, 
ing various Anecdotes and Observations, illustrative of 
the past and present State of those interesting Coun- 
tries, from the French-.of M. DE LAVAYSSE; with 
an Introduction aud Notes by the Editor. Printed for 

G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria Lane. 
* Of this useful and instructive Volume, it is impos- 
sible to speak too highly. The original author, M. la- 
vaysse, is a philanthropist and a philosopher; and the 








Predestinatien, Pree Wit 5. Prayer j Public Worship ; 
Family Prayer; 4 of Injuries ; 
Veneration to the Name of God; Relative Duties; Ex- 
hortation to Piety; Prospect in Life; Use of Time ; $ 
Death. Printed by A. J. Valpy; and sold by Longman 
nd Co. ; Whittakers, Rivingtons, London: and all 








THE EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, and Lite- 

rary Miscellany, being a new Series of the Scots 
Magazine, for February 1820. Price 2s. Contents.--- 
Restoration of the Parthenon for the National Monu- 
ment. Remarks on Dr. Chalmers’ Second Pamphiet. 
Remarks on a Father’s Second Present to his Family. 
Verses from Anacreon. Journal ofa Visit.to Holland. 
Letters IX, On Dante’s Purgatorio. Extract from 
Glenfergus. On Impudence and Modesty; an’ Essay 
by Rume. On the Italian Opera. Some Account of 
the Bedouin Romance, called Antar. Remarks on 
Daubuissen on’ Basalt. Voyage to Corea, and the Is- 
land of Loo-Choo. Travels in Nubia, by the late John 
Lewis Burckhardt. _ On the Death of George the Third. 
Literary and Scientific Intelligence. Monthly Register, 
&c. Edinburgh; Printed for Archibald Constable and 
Co. ; and Longman and Co. London. 


In 8yo. price 8s. boards, 

A DICTIONARY of the PECULIARITIES 

of the ITALIAN LANGUAGE; being a Collec- 
tion of Sentences from the most approved Italian au- 
thors, particularising those Verbs, Prepositions, &c. 
which govern the different Moods and Cases ; forming a 
Supplement to all other Italian Dictionaries. By M. 
SANTAGNELLO, author of a Grammar and Exercises, 
The Italian Reader, &c. Printed for G. and W, B. 
Whittaker; Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme and Brown ; 
and H. Colbarn and Co, 

“This work may be considered as the fruits of long 
and successful experience, in removing the innumerable 
difficulties that obstruct the progress of the Italian 
Scholar, and for which no remedies are to be found in 
the most elaborate Dictionaries or Grammars,”--- New 
Mon. Mag. Jan, 20, 1820. 











ksellers. Of whom may be had, by the same 
author, Sermons, in 2. vols, 8yo. price 18s, And all the 
Author’s Works. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 11. 5s. boards, with a portrait from 

the rare print by Crispin de Passe, the 4th edition of 

MEMoirs of the COURT of QUEEN EL1- 
ZABETH. By LUCY AIKIN. 

The present Work is composed upon the plan of 
uniting with the personal History of a celebrated Fe- 
male Sovereign, and a connected narration of the’ Do- 
mesti¢ Events of her Reign, a large portion of Biogra- 
phical Anecdote, private Memoir, and Traits illustrative 
of the Manners, Modes of Thinking, and Literattre, of 
an interesting period of English History. Original Let- 
ters, Speeches, and occasional Poems, are largely in- 
terspersed. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown, London. 

Preparing for the Press, by the same author, in 1 vol. 
8vo. Memoirs of the Court of King James the First. 


In 8vo. price 5s. boards, the 3d edition of 
PpRosoDIA GRCA, sive Metrorum Greco- 
rum Expositio: necnon Dissertatio Anglice scrip- 
ta, de usu digamma in Homeri carminibus ; ejusdemque 
regulis Hexametrorum precipuis. Studio GEORGI! 
DUNDAR, S. R. S. E. et in Academia. Edinen- 
si Litt. Gr. Prof. Printed for Stirling and Slade, Edin- 
burgh; and G.and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave Maria 
Lane, London. ica 

. In 12mo. price 4s. boards, the ih edition of 

ING COAL’s LEVEE; or Geological Eti- 
quette, with Explanaiory Notes; and the Coun- 
cil of the Metals. To which is added, Baron Basalt’s 
Tour. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, London ; and J, Upham, Bath. 

















t has not only done him justice, but has en- 
riched the work with many valuable notes aad illustra- 
tions.”---Supp. to Monthly Mag. Jan. 1829, 





New History of Music. 
In two handsome Veclumes, 8vo. price Il, 10s. boards, 
GENERAL HISTORY of MUSIC, from the 
earliest times to the present; comprising the 
Lives of Eminent Composers and Musical Writers. 
The whole accompanied with Notes and Observations, 
Critical and Hlustrative. By THOMAS.BUSBY, us. 
Doe. Author of a Musical Grammar, &c. &c. Printed 
for G and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria Lane; and 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers Court. 

“ Viewing this history genvrally, we are no less struck 
with the recondite research, than the candour and dis- 
crimination which it exhibits. It is a work replete with 
information, substantial in its matter, candid in its cri- 
ticism, ornamented in its style, and honourable to the 
author’s genius, taste, and learning,”---Edin. Monthly 
Rev. Jan. 1520. 


HE MYSTERY; or, FORTY YEARS 
AGO. ANovel. In 3 Volumes. price lJ. 1s. bds. 
“* Of chance or Change, U ! let not man complain, 
Else shall he never, never cease to wail ; 
For from the imperial ddme, to where the swain 
Rears his lone cottage in the silent dale, 
All feéifike assault of fortune’s fickle gale.” 

This Novel is not wholly fictitious. It will be found 
to contain some curious particulars respecting the in- 
teresting Explorer of Africa, Major Houghton ; toge- 
ther with the most remarkable incidents of a Journey 
performed in that quarter of the globe “ Forty Years 
Ago.” Printed for Longman,’ Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, London. 

a 
London: Printed for the Proprietors, by W. POPLE, 

67, Chancery Lane: Published every Saturday, by 

W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 362, 

(Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, (post 

paid) are requested to be addressed to the Editor. 
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